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: EDITORIAL 
NEW TENDENCIES IN THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Looking at the Christian Movement in China in a com- 
‘A New _ prehensive way three tendencies, that might be called new, 


Evangelism. are discernable. In drawing attention to these it is not — 


our intention to overlook the fact that direct evangelism 
is still a large and effective factor in China Christian activity. It is, 
however, true to say that alongside direct evangelism is growing up 
another type. The concept of evangelism is being broadened. In ad- 
dition to direct effort to induce decision for Christ there is evident a 
srowing attempt to help build up a social order that is Christian—one 
in which personality will have a chance to grow and realize itself in 
the ways laid down for it by God. Numerous Christian experiments 
like those mentioned by Miss Hinder (page 351) and Dr. Butterfield 
(page 341) are being promoted. These are not new in the sense that 
nothing like them was ever before attempted. They are, however, new 
in that the Christian mind is becoming more definitely articulated as 
regards its obligation to help build up a Christian social order and more 
concentrated in its approach thereto. Such efforts denote a growing 
appreciation of the philosophy of the Kingdom—a belief that the King- 
dom may be realized in large part here and now. No Christian group 
has ventured to outline all the elements of such a Kingdom here and 
now. But these various experiments are moves towards finding out 
what it means and attempts to set it up without violence. Never has 
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there been such attention given to building up a home life that is 
thoroughly Christian in all aspects as now. It is realized that making 
Christians of some people in the home does not automatically produce 
a Christianized home. Faith in Christ makes a Christian but only 
much Christian thinking and work will produce the Christianized home. 
The Christian Movement has begun to work on the Christianization of 
the home. | | 
But Christians are not thinking only of building up a 
The Christian Christianized home to leave it as a sort of isolated 
Community. oasis in the desert of a non-Christian community. The 
two live or die together. The fact is, therefore, that 
unless the community is Christianized a satisfactory home life is, if 
not impossible, at least exceedingly difficult. One difficulty many Chinese 
Christians have been up against is their attempt to live by the Christian 
ethic in their homes to find themselves often frustrated by the un- 
avoidability of living according to non-Christian ethics in their com- 
munity. Hence we find the Christian Movement starting out to find 
out how to set up Christian community-parishes. This we have noted 
before but its significance merits further emphasis. In China the 
Christian Movement is beginning to move out of its inner uncertainty 
as regards its relation to social rebuilding. In this way, also, the 
Christian Movement is responding to the present urge in China for the 
building up of better living conditions. 
One - other tendency in the Christian merits 
Indigenous attention. Quite naturally in its pioneer days the mission- 
Planning. aries thought in terms of building up in China a replica 
of Christian activity and organization as they knew it. 
The Christian educational system sought at first to train leaders to 
carry on transported traditions and programs. For this reason also 
many potential Chinese leaders were later sent abroad for training. One 
valuable effect of all this was the creation of an internationally-minded 
leadership—Chinese Christians who understood to some extent the civiliz- 
ations from which Christianity came. There will always be certain his- 
torical deposits in Christianity that will call for transmission through 
such methods of training. But now another motive is coming to the 
fore. It is realized that Christian leaders in China must be trained 
primarily to meet actual conditions in China. A large part of their 
training must, therefore, be obtained in experimental work under the 
actual conditions of their service. A Christian community-parish 1s, 
for instance, a place where by means of experiments suitable methods 
will be discovered and leaders—lay and. professional—trained that will 
create a Christian community in China; a community which will in 
many ways be different from those from which missionaries come. For 
this reason, also, theological seminaries are setting up rural training 
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departments. Likewise experiments in industrial and economic better- 
ment are being started by Christian agencies. All these Christian efforts 
at social rebuilding are now based on some experimental acquaintance 
with the actual conditions and needs of China. In this way the 
Christian Movement in China is actually becoming indigenous. 
Between those who still believe that direct evangelism 
Socially is their main or only task and those who are articulating 
Reconstructive their efforts around a socially reconstructive evangelism 
Evangelism. there is no need of conflict. Both after all seek the 
‘indispensable reconstruction of character that comes 
from individual faith in God and the practise of justice to their fellow- 
men. A Christian community is not possible without Christian char- 
acter. To build that we must begin with the individual. But those 
advocating social evangelism believe, also, that communities can be 
built up to express and preserve individual Christian characters. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 


The Minutes and Reports of the Second Meeting of 

Ecclesiastical the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, 
Relationships. though couched in the usual form of such material, 
: make interesting reading for those alive to present 
conditions confronting the Christian Movement in China. This large 
group is, for instance, aiming to build up a church-centric organization. 


Two difficulties inhere in this aim. First, the missionaries within this . 


Church hold different relations to the Church as such. Second, in 
regard to certain matters the General Assembly wishes to approach the 
mission boards concerned direct. But the General Assembly is still 
forced to secure action by thirteen unassociated missionary societies on 
three continents which in turn defer action until they have received 
word from their eighteen unrelated missions scattered all over China. 
No wonder the General Assembly feels that this “‘policy is unquestionably 
obstructing and delaying the process of integration so necessary to our 
Church.” One feels that this hand-over from denominational 
individualism ought to be eliminated. While, however, it is stated that 
the “fullest fellowship between Chinese and missionary-workers is (not) 
possible as long as we have the dual organization of mission and church” 
yet it appears that when it comes to the problem of the church holding 
property the uncertainties of the present legal situation make it advisable 


_ to retain for a time the function of the mission in that connection. 


Much, too, is being done to organize this Church. The 

Growth of General Secretary, Dr. A. R. Kepler, has visited all but 
Organization. two of the twelve synods in the Church while his as- 
sociate, Dr. T. C. Fan, has visited seven of them. Plans 
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are on foot for the preparation of a Book of Worship. Anent self- 
support of Chinese churches the policy of organizing new churches on 
a self-supporting basis has been “found most fruitful and not difficult 
to operate.” With regard to the policy of gradually diminishing sub- 
sidies. only one instance is known where this has worked successfully. 
On the plans and hopes of this Church anent Unity there 
Educational is an interesting statement. The analysis of the problem 
Problems. of registration of schools is full and searching. It is 
pointed out that schools of higher grade cannot be re- 
gistered and schools of lower grades left unregistered as it “will be 
impossible for students who complete their studies in these unregistered 
lower grade schools to secure enrolment in our registered middle schools.” 
Plans are afoot to present a second petition to the Government on this 
whole problem. Evidently to be efficient a system of Christian schools 
must be uniform as regards registration. This report also advocates 
closing down some of the poor schools with a view to improving the 
smaller number left. Church schools of all grades are also advised to 
incorporate courses on the “Three People’s Principles.” This report 
gives insight into the major problems now confronting the Church from 
the viewpoint of a group seeking to unify its aims and policies. 


CHRISTIANITY’S GREATEST DANGER 


We are, perhaps, overbold in trying to point out what 
Outer Tareats. seems to be the greatest danger confronting Christian- 

ity. Yet in view of the fact that others frequently 
assay this we may try out our own judgment. Not long since secularism 
loomed up as the outstanding threat to Christian aims and values. 
Communism has several times been described as Christianity’s greatest 
menace or challenge. More recently the religious humanists have been 
thus labelled. For Christian thinkers thus to focus their spy-glasses 
upon these movements shows that they do not, at least, despise or over- 
look these modern forces which are moving into array against many 
religious values in general and Christianity in particular. But, one feels 
compelled to ask, can the greatest danger to any religious system, and 
especially Christianity, ever be found outside itself? Grant for the 
moment that either of these movements might succeed in supplanting 
Christianity—a somewhat unlikely contingency! Suppose again that 
secularism and Communism achieved their aim and did away with 
religion would that necessarily prove either of them the greatest menace 
to Christianity? Would it not on the contrary be true if Christianity in 
being ,loyal to its own realities went under it would overcome a greater 
menace than any that had successfully threatened its existence? In 
any event, viewing Christianity in the large we see within it a danger 
greater than any caused by these various movements now threatening it. 
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Secularism lays its emphasis upon things material, over- 
Anti-Theism. looking or ignoring personality-values. Communism is 

“striving after a human life not governed by gold but 
the community”! Humanism seeks to uphold the sacred right of 
personality. These movements differ in numerous respects. But they 
run parallel along at least two lines. First, each looks towards a change 
in the social order; with humanism laying the greater stress upon 
personality-values as dominants. In so far as this stress marks either 
or all of these movements Christianity finds no difficulty. But, second, 
each of these systems of thought thinks of human ends as achieved in 
terms of human capacities alone. They all discard theism as a factor 
in attaining the ends sought. Here is where Christianity, of course, 
meets what might be called their common menace. But the challenge 
to Christianity is not so much a flat denial that theistic concepts are 
true as a distrust that reliance on theistic aid can achieve the better 
conditions of human living that Communism and humanism particularly 
claim to be seeking. Then embedded in this triple emphasis upon 
dependence on human capacities to achieve what each deems a worthwhile 
life is the question of the means to be employed. One great issue 
involved therein is whether or not in international relationships and 
internal reconstruction of the social order force or goodwill allied to 
reason shall be the means relied on. Humanism tends towards the latter, 
but secularism and Communism quite definitely make free use of force. 


War, for instance, against which Christian protest is rising somewhat, . 


is one aspect of this reliance upon force to achieve human ends. 


Christianity is thus squarely confronted by two - 


Christianity’s Two major challenges. First, that which marks the 
Major Challenges. search for a social order in which personality-values 

are dominant. Second, a system of human relation- 
ships in which goodwill allied to reason takes the place of the war 
system now being attacked but still largely the vogue. War is, as a 
matter of fact, considered by many to be the chief modern sin. But 
it is only a means to an end,—the exploitation of personalities in the 
interest of power built on profit. Christian idealism clearly declares 
this latter wrong. And yet this opportunistic use of military force and 
the machine exploitation of personalities has gained its maximum ex- 
pression in so-called “Christian” lands. And while there are many 
Christians protesting against war yet. the Christian churches—Protestant 
and Catholic—are woven into the social order that upholds it. This 
explains the distrust modern movements have of theistic aid in solving 
their problems. They thus challenge Christianity to demonstrate its 


ability.to help build a social order in which enrichment of personality 


is the guiding motive and in which goodwill allied to reason is the 
means for settling the multitudinous problems involved. But it is, we 
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think, the presence of something within Christianity which constitutes 
its most serious danger in the modern world. These movements are 
forcing Christianity into the position where it must prove its dynamic. 
The modern world is forcing the religionist to win his battles by practise. 
But what, then, is this inner menace that is a greater 

The Inner threat to Christianity tham. these determined ‘outer 
Uncertainty attacks upon its faith and theistic beliefs? Just this. 
of Christianity. Viewed statistically Christianity could make necessary 
the shelving of the war method and make impossible 

_ the continuance of the machine civilization which exploits personality. 
But unfortunately the churches and the Christians are in bondage to a 
divided loyalty. They have power and prestige to take a decisive stand 
on either of the two problems mentioned above. But their mind is 
divided. Were the Christians of the western world to determine to 
eschew the sin of war, as they do many other sins, and to countenance 
only that social philosophy which works to the enrichment of personality 
they would command hearing ard leadership that could not be denied. 
But that is just what, as a whole, they are not doing. Instead of thinking 
and planning together for a social order in which their personality ideals 


reign supreme their loyalty is divided between the profit system and - 


personality-values. Instead of adventurously taking the risk of depend- 
ing on goodwill allied with reason in the settlement of international 
differences they spend much time arguing against one another as to 
whether war is Christian or not. It is this uncertain state of the 
Christian mind, this loyalty divided between the opportunistic philosophy 
of the state and the eternal obligation Christ taught to maintain good- 


will and personality-values that constitutes the chief danger of Christian- — 
ity. Opportunism, it has been said, provides no driving force. Like- 


wise is it true that in face of these stupendous modern issues the inner 
uncertainty of Christianity inhibits its answering with a daring challenge 
those who wish to change the conditions of life without the assistance 


of God. Once the disunified theological mind of Christianity was its 


chief danger. About that one hears much less now. It is overshadowed 
by its inner uncertainty about the churches’ part in getting rid of war 
and industrial exploitation—both implacable enemies to the personality- 
values which are the keynote of the Christian ethic and whose pre- 
servation is the aim of the salvation Christians offer. When Christians 
have unified their loyalty around their major ideals then they will have 
eliminated their chief danger and put themselves where neither 
secularism, Communism or humanism can dismay them. Without this 
they have need to fear these outer foes; with it they need fear nothing, 
because it will release the spiritual resources which will enable them 
to do better the things these movements strive for, albeit with mis- 
taken emphasis. The modern world’s challenge to Christianity is, make 
leve work in all human relationships! 
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The Christian Church in Rural China 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


urge upon the Christian enterprise the deep significance of. its 
responsibility to the villages of China is not to ignore the im- 
portance of enlisting educated individuals for Christian service, 
nor the need of the Christian approach to the problems of urban 
areas. The winning of at least a proportion of a nation’s leadership to 
the conviction and practice of Christianity is essential if Christian ideals 
are to dominate the throught and life of a people. Moreover, the cities 
clearly constitute a strategic field for the Christian enterprise. There 
gather wealth, power, social institutions, influential personalities. As a 
country becomes increasingly industrialized, so the cities become more 
powerful and their complex social and industrial problems in greater 
need of the Christian approach. 

Nevertheless it is increasingly evident that it is impossible for 
Christianity to prevail in China unless it wins the villages of China. 
Chinese culture, it is asserted repeatedly, is essentially rural. The mere 
mass of rural people is an outstanding and vital fact. The very handi- 
caps under which the villagers live and work is a sharp challenge to 
Christianity. The growing influence of the rural populations under the 
new political regime is evident. The agitations for a social revolution 
among the villagers are a new call to the Church to demonstrate that a 
Christian social order is the only true civilization. 


But Christianity cannot win the villages unless it can secure and ~ 


maintain groups of Christians sufficient in number and influence to lead 
the thought and life of the villages. It is pure speculation to assert 
that any given mathematical proportion of the village people must be 
of this type, yet one may venture to say that five to ten per cent of the 
population of a given rural area should be effective Christians before 
there will be Christian leadership in that area. 

Merely having numbers of Christians even to ten per cent, or having 
them in groups loosely organized, is not enough. They must present 
compact local units containing the potentialities of progress, expansion, 
development, social leadership. Whether or not the precise forms of 
organization, administration, methodology of the Christian Church of 
today are fitted for China is not the immediate question. The immediate 
issue is the supreme importance of some adequate type of local or- 
ganization of the Christian people, which is at once indigenous, effective, 
progressive and permanent. 

A community-serving Church is also a requisite in the program of 
true Christian occupation of rural China. A group of Christians meet- 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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ing together, worshipping together, letting their light shine in various 
ways, is of course commendable. If, however, the Christian spirit is to 
permeate the rural community, the church itself, meaning its members 
individually and collectively, must be of the largest possible use to the 
community. It must demonstrate both the method by which Christian 
character is built up in individuals, and the essential features of the 
Kingdom of God as expressed in the activities of the community. The 
Church therefore needs a community program, broad enough and ag- 
gressive enough so that the villages can come to be organized on a 
Christian basis. A community-serving Church is not itself the im- 
mediate organ or agency of all the activities of the community. On the 
contrary, part of its leadership consists in securing for the community 
as large a range of government aid and of the service of so-called secular 
voluntary agencies as possible. But it is the task of the Church to 
discover how to apply the Christian principle and Christian spirit to all 
of these activities. The Church must not be content with preaching the 
Christian social order any more than with merely preaching Christian 
character. A community-serving Church will assist in the making and 
working out of an effective program. There is no magic in having a 
“fourfold” or a “tenfold” program; one might list the following, how- 
ever, as sufficiently adequate. 


1. Evangelism and Religious Education. Let these be linked to- 
gether, in order that the educational method may strengthen the essential 
religious message and the spiritual may transfuse the educational process. 
The aim is after all to build personal Christian character, and through 
the lives and the community service of these twice-born men and women 
secure a more Christlike rural community. } 


2. Education. Let there be set up as goals: (1), a completely 
literate church; (2), for every child a primary education sufficient for a 
permanent literacy; and (3), continuing education for all, both young 
and old, literate and illiterate. 


3. A ministry of health, by which the hospital goes to the people 
and assists in the prevention of disease, the treatment of illness, and the 
education of the people in personal hygiene and public sanitation. 

4. The problems of livelihood must be given an important place. 
The use of better seed, better methods of cultivation, protection against 
the ravages of insects and plant diseases, co-operative credit societies, co- 
operation in buying and selling, all are obvious methods. 

5. Play and recreation, including music, drama, stories, games, must 
be consecrated to the building of Christian character. 

6. Special needs of women and girls. There are special needs that 
center about the home in all of its contributions, and particularly in the 
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field of child-care. The significance of the wife and the mother and of 
the growing girl does not need debate, but specific help for them tremen- 
dously needs attention. 

This strong local Church with a community-serving program must 
have a permanent and effective minister. His function is of course to 
proclaim the Gospel by word of mouth, to lead his flock into the riches of 
the Christian experience, to counsel old and young in their life problems. 
But he also must be in a true sense, a community builder, an agent in the 
erection of the Kingdom of God in the area of his service. A pastor who 
merely preaches, a pastor who is content to settle down into a place of 
comparative ease, is a burden. The rural villages need an aggressive. 
dynamic personality, a man trained as well as may be in the methods of 
character-building and community development, as well as possessed of 
genuine religious experience and holy zeal. It would be ideal if in every 
community-parish there were not only a settled pastor, but also a Bible 
woman who could minister to the needs of the girls and women of the 
family, and help them in their innermost problems. 

The importance of lay leadership and the capacity of laymen for 
leadership must be greatly stressed. In the rural areas, particularly, the 
pastor cannot do all that needs doing. He needs about him groups of 
men and women who themselves will give time and thought to building 
the Church, to improving the community. Only so can the Church 
establish itself as a permanent factor in rural reconstruction. The 
service of these laymen, moreover, must be found in all aspects of the 
program, in evangelism and religious education, as well as in economic 
improvement. The work of the laymen is vital to their own Christian 
development and it is equally indispensable to the upbuilding of the 
Church itself and the permeation of the pemananity by the Christian 
spirit. 

The rural community-parish must be completely self-supporting. 
“This is a hard saying, but worthy of all acceptation.” I see no chance 
whatever for the Christian occupation of rural China in any adequate 
sense unless it can be done upon a self-supporting basis. This will mean 
in many parts of China an utterly inadequate establishment and program 
for the Church, perhaps pastorless churches for some while to come. But 
there is no other way. Any permanent compromise from this principle 
is fatal, and will result merely in a static or even a dying church. 

It is equally important, however, that a sufficient supply of the 
services of specialists in all departments of the community program, either 
through government aid or voluntary associations, through church bodies 
or the missions, shall be available without expense to the local com- 
munities. The community cannot do its best work except with this type 
of outside aid any more than it can survive and grow as an effective in- 
stitution unless it meets its own local costs. 
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Thus one is brought to the conclusion that the community-parish is 
the very heart and core of the problem of building the Christian Church 
into the rural civilization of China. This community-parish implies first 
of all a distinct area, possibly twenty li in diameter, and containing a 
group of from eight or ten to perhaps double the number of contiguous 
villages, gathered about some natural center like a trading center or a 
worship center which is within fairly easy access, say within habitual 
walking distance, of the villages. This parish is the field for one church, 
and one church only. The church building will be placed at the strategic 
center for church purposes. Groups of Christians in the outlying villages 
will themselves have gathering places for worship, for religious schooling, 
for all church and many neighborhood purposes. These may be private 
homes, except where an especially dedicated building can be afforded. 
The minister will be the pastor for the entire parish, not merely for the 
central town, and his service to the outlying villages will be performed 
quite as conscientiously as his activities at the center. | 

The training: of rural leaders for all these various activities thus 
becomes a matter of first importance. Take the pastors, for example. 
There is, so far as I am aware, no institution in China which is giving 
adequate training for the rural pastorate. There are many lions in the 
wav—the difficulty of getting the right sort of man to go into the country, 
the small salaries, the isolation! But the need remains, and back of all 
this is the need that the training institutions themselves shall discover 
the right sort of training For this rural pastor must know the country- 
side, he must know the village people, their psychology, their reactions, 
their problems. All this rural material must find its way into the course 
of study. Doubtless also many of the conventional courses may be so 
shaped that the illustrations that are used shall come fresh from the soil. 
Obviously the teachers of pastors must themselves know the country. 
Training institutes, refresher. courses, short courses, are essential parts 
of the program. 

In closing, let me stress the significance of a community-parish, 
with a self-supporting rural church, indigenous in its methods, led: by a 
specially trained pastor who conceives his function to be both that of a 
preacher and a community leader and builder, supported in his work 
both by volunteer leaders and by specialist help and the service of 


organized groups of institutions, all being of the largest possible use to 


this community-minded, community-serving Church. It fis the very 


core of the rural problem. So far as I can see it this is the only way 


to organize the village life of China on a Christian basis. 
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What Can Chinese Civilization Contribute to 
Western Civilization ? | 


LIM BOON KENG 


HIS question assumes that there is a distinct difference between 
the Chinese and the western civilization. There is no doubt that 
the Chinese nation has had its civilization for at least three 
thousand years; while European civilization, though based upon 
that of Hellas and Rome did not emerge till the period of the Renaissance, 
during which the modern nations of the West began to develop their 
respective languages. On account of this Greeco-Roman foundation, 
and of the acceptance of Christianity, as the religion of the majority 
of each nation, western civilization, in spite of the fact that the invasion 
of Oriental barbarian hordes and the Saracenic incursion hastened its 
renaissance, has in common many elements which justify one in looking 
upon the heterogeneous constituents as forming a western civilization. 
Since the fall of the Holy Roman Empire, and the growth of the 
modern nations of Europe, there has steadily developed the independent 
nationalism of each state, whose peoples have become self-conscious and 
always eager to preserve their respective culture from the encroachment 
of their neighbours. Territorial expansion into the colonies in primitive 
zones in America, Australia and latterly in Africa relieved, somewhat 
the inevitable clash, though the Great War of 1914 was one of the 
outbursts of this confluence of many forces. At one time, it was a 
question of religion, such as during the Reformation, and at another it 
might be political aggrandizement in Napoleon’s imperialistic campaigns 
or it might be due to many economic, political, or racial factors such as 
precipitated the Balkan troubles and the war of the nations in Belgium 
and France, in the memorable’year of 1914. 

When we speak of western civilization, we must clearly bear in 
mind that we are really dealing with a conglomerate, the matrix of 
which is the Christian culture blended with the vestiges of the civilizations 
of the Greeks and Romans. The future has yet to show how much 
Indian and Persian influences had to do with the growth of the Essenes 
and the ultimate appearance of the Nazarenes and the Christians, con- 
verted by St. Paul. Evidently the Jews as a nation refused to accept 
the Gospels, and resolutely held fast to their Temple and their Levitical 
traditions, which they have preserved intact in spite of all manner of 
persecutions throughout the ages. But the heathen peoples beyond the 
pale of the Chosen People of the Lord Jehovah, readily accepted salvation 
through the Messiah, and the European races, after adopting Christianity 
in its various forms, acquiesced in the domination of the churches of 
Athens and Rome. Uniformity and stagnation resulted in the Dark 
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Ages, which have left their imprints clearly upon western civilization. 
The Saracenic invasion was a-blessing in disguise, for the Arabs, free 
from the incubus of the Christian hierarchy, adopted the science and 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks, and brought to Europe the scientific 
spirit, mathematics, and the study of nature, including the Hippocratic 
methods of medicine. Thus was the ferment of the Renaissance 
introduced, and the Reformation in Germany and England started the 
new era of independent thought and enquiry, leading to the scientific 
age through the labours of Descartes, Sir Isaac Newton, and a host 
of others, in spite of the hostility of the churches, and the Inquisition. 
At last Darwin and A. R. Wallace almost apologized for their discovery 
of the evolutionary process that laid to rest by one stroke all legends 
regarding the genesis of man and living things. Socially the Industrial 
Revolution substituted machinery for human labour, and the application 
of scientific methods has provided western peoples with the means of 
utilizing the powers of nature for economic and military purposes. An 
age of progress sprang into existence, and has been the main feature of 
European civilization. It is thus clear that the power, influence and 
prestige of modern European nations have arisen entirely from the 
acquisition of scientific methods, and from the applettion of these to 
industry, commerce and agriculture. 

Nevertheless the Papacy has succeeded in carrying on the continaléy 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and is more powerful to-day than it has 
ever been, maintaining a strong and united front at once against the 
assaults of heterodoxies, and the attacks of nationalism, science and 
Communism. It may really be the representative of western civilization 
‘since its sphere is co-extensive with the whole of Europe beyond the 
confines of Turkey and of the region occupied by the Russians. Within 
‘recent decades, the Catholic Church has maintained a consistency and 
solidarity which has enabled its devotees to make considerable social and 
political progress. It has not allowed anything to thwart its activities, 
and through its doggedness of purpose, it has survived all the social, 
political or other attacks made against either its organization or its 
‘doctrines. 

On the other hand, the Chinese civilization, which in some respects 
resembles the Church of Rome, embraces the entire Chinese nation 
irrespective of their varying dialects, customs or religions. Its origin 
being lost in the remotest antiquity, it has possessed the extraordinary 
power of absorbing all races and tribes and forming them into one nation. 
Besides the Chinese proper—the aboriginal ary-men—or Limin or Aryans, 
who wandered eastwards through the areas traversed by the Yellow 
River, there have been innumerable tribes existing from the region of 
the Great Wall to the borders of Annam and Thibet which have dis- 
appeared, because they have been assimilated and become constituents of 
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the Chinese people. These tribes became civilized by adoption of the 
Chinese language and culture, and after a couple of centuries lost their 
tribal characteristics. 

The reverse of this process is seen in the conservatism shown by 
the Chinese in contact with races which cannot be changed and assimilated. 
In their sojourn abroad this quality has been made an excuse for creating 
racial and political hostility against them as a people. They have faith- 
fully preserved their culture wherever they go. They will also continue 
to cultivate the national language and literature. This is a sacred 
tradition, to which they will stick all the more, whenever persecution and 
oppression by other nations seem to aim at its extinction. 

What are the chief and characteristic features of the Chinese 
civilization? What are the valuable factors in the make up of the 
Chinese culture? Unless these are clearly appreciated, it will not be 
possible to see what contribution Chinese civilization can make to that of 
modern Europe. 

Through the prolonged influence of the national culture, mainly as 
sropounded by the Confucian School, the Chinese people have become a 
homogenous democracy, wherein class distinctions and castes have long 
since disappeared. The family institution, thanks to the doctrine of 
filial piety, has become a strong foundation of the state, so that it has 
secured the survival of the nation, while all its ancient contemporaries 
have been absorbed or changed beyond recognition. Motherhood has 
been regarded as something sacred. Since the days of the mother of 


Mencius, the role of women as the creator of human character has not . 


been challenged. The doctrine of chastity is a vital part of the cult of 
ancestor worship. A misconception of the Chinese view of the sacred 
functions of women in society has led missionaries and others to 
characterize it as a belittling of the feminine sex. The Chinese in fact 
do not regard women as inferior to men. Their. role is different from 
that of men but they are not inferior to them in the family. In the 
Republic to-day women are the absolute equals of the other sex. But 
the Chinese do not consider it advisable that women should forget their 
proper functions and duties. With rare exceptions, society would benefit 
more, if women were to confine their exertions to activities within the 
spheres which they may rightly claim as peculiarly their own. The care 
bestowed upon children is the corollary to the family cult. Apart from 
the desire to have offspring to carry on the worship of the Lares and 
Penates, which the Chinese stress as much as the Romans, the Chinese 
have elaborated the natural instinct into an article of their religion. 
The continuation of the phylum becomes a sacred duty. The greatest 
sin is to leave no issue to continue the family line. This faith may be 
modified in time by economic and other considerations. It resulted in 
the adoption of eugenics ages before the modern study of it in the West. 
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Every marriage has been arranged carefully between the two families, 
having regard to intellectual, moral, physical, economic, and other cop- 
siderations, so that the offspring may enjoy the greatest advantages. 
Love almost counts for nothing in match-making and yet the family is 
perhaps the best institution in Chinese society. No doubt to the peoples 
of Europe, all this business-like arrangement betrays the fact that the 
Chinese are a very domesticated people. The individual’s feelings, tastes 
and fancies are almost neglected. The good of the family is the first 
consideration. One beneficent result, however, has been the rarity of 
divorce. 

As the Chinese have been in the habit of looking backwards and of 
regarding all innovations with suspicion, customs have become petrified. 
Now, however, the intellectuals are going back to the true teaching of 
the classics, whose fundamental aim is to achieve a constant renovation 
with the triple aims of :— 


(1) Conservation of whatever is excellent; 
(ii) Reformation of what is deficient or obsolete; 
(i11) Innovation for the sake of progress. 


The adoption of the Tridemistic constitution of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, will involve a faithful observance of “the old morality” with 
its Monotheism in order that the people may have the will and the power 
to do right when their conscience, awakened’ by the consciousness of the 
Law of Righteousness, shall spur them on to action. As soon as the 
necessity arises, this tremendous revolution which aims at the nation- 
alization of land, of all industries concerned in the production of food 
and of all public utilities, can only be safely achieved when the political 
leaders have educated the masses, and when they can persuade the people 
that everything is done solely for the good and the happiness of the 
nation. 

Such in brief is the Chinese civilization as it stands to-day. With so 
much of it just in the melting pot, as it were, it seems perhaps premature 
to suggest it has anything at all to contribute to western civilization in 
the hey-day of its materialistic achievements in wealth and military 
prowess. 

In this cursory review, it is only possible to sketch out the merest 
outlines. Only a reference need be made to the material contributions 
of art and inventions, which were brought to Europe through Marco 
Polo, the Jesuits and the Nestorians. The spiritual elements of the 
Chinese culture, crystallized in the immaculate sacrificial and social rites, 
early attracted the attention of European philosophers and contributed 
not a little to create the idealism of democracy in the West. 

The characteristic Chinese cult of nature worship is of course a 
survival of beliefs and practices current almost in primitive times, embrac- 
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ing many animistic elements amidst the agnosticism, rationalism and 
philosophy of the sages. It resembles to a certain extent the ethical 
religion, which has sprung up in Europe in the last half century as a 
result of the need of providing something to fill the place formerly 
occupied by the Christian faith. In China, this religion of nature is 
known as the Ju Tao—or the Way of Scholars, otherwise termed Con- 
fucianism by foreigners. It is usually regarded from the following 
points of view:—1l. Religion consisting of (a) ancestral cult; (b) 
worship of nature; (c) adoration of Shang Ti. 2. Philosophy consisting 
of; (a) the agnosticism of Confucius; (b) the rationalist idealism of 
Chu Tzu. 3. Evolutionary science, which stresses the investigation of 
things, and the metamorphosis of life according to the laws of nature. 
4. Ethics based on the Golden Rule and Filial Piety. 5. Political 
Economy and Politics aiming at a Democracy under the leadership of 
men of virtue and talent, who govern the state on the principle of 
Benevolence and Righteousness so that the good government of a state 
may become the means of a World Federation. The operation of these 
doctrines has resulted in the growth of Chinese social life, with all its 
substantial achievements, until the Chinese are, perhaps, the only people 
who have attempted to reduce their theoretical views to rules of practical 
life. 


So far as material ora: are concerned, perhaps only two achieve- 
ments of the Chinese deserve some consideration in the West: (1) 
Chinese fine art in all its branches—especially the philosophy of beauty 


in landscape painting and in the making of female costumes; and, (2) the © 


culinary art, which is certainly of some economic and dietetic value, 
despite some of its grotesque, and expensive features, so much fancied 
by native connoisseurs, and epicures. 


The principal contribution which our Oriental civilization can make 
to that of modern Europe consists of spiritual elements, which relate 
to the mind and its influence upon conduct. These psychological or 
spiritual influences may. be summarized as follows: 


(1) The ancient ethical religion with its natural theosophy, the 
Golden Rule of Reciprocity, and the Doctrine of Optimism which calls 
on men to be cheerful always. 


(2) The Doctrine of Filial Piety and the Ethics of Altruism based 
on effective Family Fraternity, with the practice of Love, forbearance, 
and patience. 


(3) Love of Peace and propaganda against war. 

(4) A passion for Learning and Education. 

(5) An effective Democracy with no distinction of classes and castes, 
recognising only the human merits of talent, learning and worth. 
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(6) The Culture of the Real Gentlemen or Chiin Tze, the true 
Aristocrats whose perfect manners reflect sincerity within, for the whole 
population, with emphasis on Li or etiquette, ceremony and rites. 

(7) Appreciation of the Dignity of Labour. 

(8) Veneration of Motherhood and Chastity. 


(9) The Tridemism of Dr. Sun Yat Sen with regard to practical 
socialism and the value of an increasing population. 


(10) The dynamics of social co-operation in a rural peasant 
society. 

The above are some of the factors which have enabled the 
Chinese to develop successful settlements in primitive countries, to 
compete successfully as traders in many parts of the world, and to 
preserve intact their culture wherever they go, in spite of oppression 
and persecution. These ideals of course occur also in the West but do 
not appear to have been put into practice or to have been fully accepted 
as orthodox principles by all sections of the community, as they have 
been in China for the last two thousand years. It might also be rebutted 


_ that these have been mere pious opinions, and that western peoples have 


been no more unsuccessful in living up to them than the Chinese. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the Chinese as a nation accept these articles 
as their social and political creed, and the vast majority of the families do 


teach their children not only to remember the practical maxims drawn 


from them but also to try to live accordingly. This universal national 
emphasis on their importance is certainly unique and justifies us in 
recognising their ideals as the criteria of the Chinese civilization. As 
such they are the best thoughts which the Chinese can offer to their 
friends in the West. 


It is not to be supposed that all these views will be iesotiiile to 
the heterogeneous nations of Europe. They may not fit into the social, 
religious or political conditions and ideals of the West; just as some 
practices and opinions of western peoples are neither appreciated nor 
acceptable to Orientals. But a scientific and philosophical criticism of 
their value or futility or disadvantages will be of interest and will at 
least aid in the international understanding of the views and feelings of 
the Chinese people—which is very essential in paving the way to goodwill 
among the nations. It would be very helpful to have this article followed 


by one on the contributions which the West can make to Chinese 
civilization. 
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The Christian Movement and the “People’s Livelihood.” 
, ELEANOR M. HINDER ° 


mealHE April, 193t, issue of the CHINESE RECORDER contained an 
1 excellent article on “The People’s Livelihood Conference.” That 
‘Conference has a significance at the present time that warrants 
further reference thereto and calls for some additional light on 
the various Christian experiments to solve the problem of livelihood in 
China now being carried on and which formed the background of much 
said and done in the Conference. 
To have chosen such a name at this time in China was a wise step. 


_ The full Chinese text of the title of the gathering literally translated 


means “A Study Conference on the People’s Livelihood,” and implied 
that for a week subjects of vital importance to the bettering of the con- 
ditions of life of the many in China would be studied. The name chosen 
caught and held the public interest and attention in a very real way. 
But its connotation as expressing one of the three principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen gave it its real significance, since upon these the present 
philosophy of the government of the country is resting. They imply 
that side by side with the restoration of complete control within her 
borders, and with the development of a government in which the people 
assume control, China shall seek the best life for her people. Hence a 
Conference which gave attention to the factors contributing to the “best 
life’ was timely. 

The Conference was called under the aegis of the National Christian 
Council of China and included in its membership men and women of 
every interest. Its Honorary Chairman was Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister 
for Industries in the National Government of China. Representative 
employers and labour leaders, forewomen and promoters of co-operative 
societies, welfare workers and government officials, with social workers 
and those from academic institutions met for the pooling of information 
and experience. Press publicity was widely used and available. An 
educational process was achieved. 

In this widened sweep of membership and public interest the gather- 
ing showed a notable advance upon the first Conference under the 
National Christian Council Committee on Economic Relations which 
was held in 1927. That gathering was intent in part on the examination 
of the philosophical basis of the inclusion of this emphasis in the pro- 
gram of the National Christian Council. 

The defining of social and economic objectives for the Council was 
thus one aim of the first conference. In the nature of things and because 
of the situation within the country at the time, discussions in 1927 
centred upon hopes—hopes for legislation, hopes for the development 
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of scientific welfare work, the promotion of co-operative societies, and 
of workers’ education. Enquiry and research and preliminary ex- 
periments seemed the only program which could evolve out of the first 
gathering, seeing that the country was still in civil turmoil. But by the 
time of the 1931 Conference marked advance was evident in many 
directions. It is true that no widespread result could be recorded. But 
what is most significant at this time—scientifically based experiments in 
several directions could be reported. Upon the basis of these there could 
be valid discussion. From out of the discussion could emerge research 
projects which are fundamental to new experiments. This is the essence 
of progress. 

A consideration of the fields in which experimental work, example 
or criticism was available will support this sense of progress. Take 
first, workers’ education. Perhaps the most notable experiment in this 
direction is that of the Extension Department of the Kiangsu Provincial 
Education Department. The walled city of Wusih, three hours’ journey 
by train from Shanghai, has become a large industrial centre and has 
profoundly influenced the life of the villages surrounding it by with- 
drawing therefrom thousands of workers, chiefly women, to city life. 
It is the center, nevertheless, of one of the richest agricultural and 
sericultural parts of China. Hence its choice for the establishment, 
some years ago, of a normal school for the training of teachers for the 
country districts, now known, because of the inclusion of'a two years’ 
college course within its training, as the Provincial College for Teachers. 
It is under the direction of Mr. C. Y. Kao of Soochow University and 
Cornell. His program of formal and informal educative methods has 
meant the creation of experiment stations for both rural and industrial 
workers. These are at once practice schools for teachers, and schools 
where methods are worked out and material developed and tested before 
its publication in text-book form. The use of the tea-shop, the travelling 
story teller, the street performance and puppet show—many of the old 
and recognised Chinese ways of spreading ideas—spreads now the in- 
fluence of the new education. It was evident to the Conference that 
here a most important initial step had been taken. Progress had indeed 
been made when a keen educationalist could present for discussions the 
results of work done. In experimental schools and methods of workers’ 
education the Y.W.C.A. in Shanghai and Wusih, and the Y.M.C.A. in 
Shanghai also made a contribution to the subject. In short, a tangible 
basis for discussion has arrived. 

In the sphere of co-operation it is significant that it was possible to 
have a presentation by the Secretary of the Association for the Promotion 
of Cooperative Societies which has come into being in the last three 
years. It held a first conference of representatives of cooperative 
societies in 1930. Wang Tse-tsin, manager of the Agricultural Bank 
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of Kiangsu Province, told of the appropriation as capital for the bank, 
of taxation formerly levied upon land for military purposes to a possible 
total of $40,000.00 of which $2,500.00 was already available. Of the 
1,000 co-operatives in the Kiangsu province, 500 are financed by the 
bank. ‘There is little loss from misappropriation. In North China 800 
rural cooperative societies are successfully operating with funds from 
the China International Famine Relief Commission, though confined as 
yet to rural credit societies. Rural church leadership has helped to 
provide a firm basis for these societies and the experiment is contributing 
greatly to the people concerned, pointing a way to the solution of seeming- 
ly insuperable problems. 

In large scale industry in two spheres progress in the direction of 
promotion of the well-being of workers could be reported. Most im- 
portant is the enactment of three national labor laws, one governing 
factory conditions, one labor unions and one conciliation and arbitration. 
The first of these came in for much discussion since the Government has 
announced that it will be enforced as from August Ist, 1931. From 
representatives from North China came the opinion that the tenets should 
be carefully studied and perhaps modified, while others felt that it 
should be applied in its present form. Others again desired that the law 
should remain as it is, while the regulations governing it should provide 
for gradual application. All agreed, however, in regarding the existence 
of the law as most significant, and representing perhaps the greatest 
potential advance over the situation ruling in 1927. There was less 
certainty in the matter of the Labor Union Law, which delegates re- 
garded as liable to fetter the liberty of workers. But progress lies in 
the acceptance of the principle of legal regulation. Since every agency 
whether community, governmental, labor or employers has a contribution 
to make to better livelihood, it is important that this Conference was 
able to refer to a concrete experiment in modern industrial welfare 
methods. In a silk filature in Wusih, Dju Yu-bao, graduate of Ginling 
and of the New York School of Social Work, has found an opportunity 
to make a start. She is concerned with methods of recruiting and of 
employment, with opportunities for training of workers, with conditions 
of work, and housing within dormitories; with health and education 
and life problems. She has, too—most important at this stage—obtained 
recognition of the position she occupies upon the same basis as that of the 
plant engineer. This augurs well for the influence of the profession of 
“human engineer,” in which she is pioneering for the future. 

In the papers presented to the Conference one other line of progress 
was evident—that governmental agencies and voluntary organizations and 
academic institutions have made real contribution in the last three years 
in the studies and figures which have been published. Bureaux of 
Social Affairs, particularly in the larger cities, have made a valiant 
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effort to obtain statistical material. This may be as yet incomplete, but 
it furnishes, at least, the basis for discussion and education. In provision — 
for the better use of leisure, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.,. among other 
agencies, were able to point to new experiment and achievement within 
the reach of the small equipment possessed. As important is the growing 
desire for more leisure felt among workers themselves, recorded in the 
Conference, in order that they may learn, and play, to their own 
advantage and enjoyment. This has been specially felt in the small 
hostel experiment for industrial women which has been started by the 
Shanghai Y.W.C.A. The existence of a happy home center has produced 
a longing for pleasure enjoyed in it. 

In all these fields, then, there may be observed experimental effort 
which is building a foundation for larger application when opportunity 
comes. In yet other fields research has been under weigh, the results 
of which, when presented to the Conference, were sufficiently definite 
to point a way to new experimental effort. The actual workers’ educa- 
tional work dorie has reached into method and content that indicated 
the necessity for co-ordination of existing workers’ educational pro- 
jects in Shanghai so that each piece may be a laboratory for further 
experimentation. What is being defined as a “Workers’ Education 
Institute” is being envisaged though with small staff and small equip- 
ment, for the further research that this problem entails. 

In the realm of small scale industry lies one of the most challenging 
opportunities facing those concerned with the “People’s Livelihood.” 
If some method can be worked out in industries which do not require 
large aggregations of buildings and machinery, to prevent the loss os 
independence of the small scale producer, large moral effects may be 
obtained. To the Conference were presented the results of study into 
village industries in North China, both pottery and textile, and, practical 
nlans for scientific improvement in technique and in organization were 
presented. The essence of the matter is demonstration at the hands of 


experts. Then follows the necessity for organization in guilds or 


societies for their credit needs, for the supply of materials, of power ana 
equipment. In short, what is envisaged is federation of small scale 
industries. Research in the instances presented to the Conference, namely 
in pottery and in textiles, had gone sufficiently far for the gathering to 
make definite recommendation to proceed toward immediate experi- 
mentation. | 

Finally, the discussions of the Conference revealed lines upon which 
research is first needed before any further step can be taken in experiment 
or in promotion of new effort. Among these the most important are 
studies upon working conditions, especially of apprentices, and with 
regard to night work for women, and employment of children. The 
relation between money income and real income and cost of living; 
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marketing cooperatives ; application of the Factory Law, responsibility in 
workers’ education—as well as fundamental questions of under-employ- 
ment and unemployment, and limitation of size of the family—all these 
demand study and to these the Conference desired that early attention 
should be given. | 

This Conference, then, may be regarded as important in itself be- 
cause it has thrown into relief these fields in which there has been valid 
experiment and preliminary research so that further experiment may 


follow. It was equally important in that it defined the immediate next 


steps in further research. It also stimulated local interest as local groups 
met in preparation for the national gathering, and opened up the 
possibility of regional conferences which may carry the educative process 
one step further. And it has focused attention upon many ideas and 
proposals, by making them articulate in this group. The suggestion 
which the final business session of the Conference adopted, to provide 
for a regular biennial conference should provide the necessary focal point 
for interim endeavour. 


Philosophy and The Religious Mission 
of Christian Colleges 


Y. P. MEI 


HOSE who have the welfare of Christian colleges in China at 
heart are constantly baffled by the question, In what way are 
these institutions Christian, or. wording the question differently, 
in what way are they distinguishable from non-Christian 

institutions? Sometimes this question is put to us directly; sometimes, 
during a few thinking moments in the midst of busy lives, we question 
ourselves; and sometimes we are forced to face this fundamental issue 
in some concrete and urgent administrative problem. 

Our situation used to be less disturbing in this matter. We had 
daily chapel, Sunday service, and mid-week prayer meeting, attendance at 
all of which was compulsory. There were, in addition, required courses 
on religion and the Bible. -The faculty used to be small and homogeneous. 
The few Chinese needed to fill the gaps left by the missionary force 
could easily be recruited with an eye on the orthodoxy of their Christian 
beliefs. Even the student body was often a picked group as regards 
religion. As a result of their morning watch groups, their student 
volunteer band, their Y.M.C.A., and their glee club, whose special re- 
pertoire consisted of a dozen hymns to be sung in English and in four 
parts, an unmistakably Christian atmosphere was created on the campus. 
Today the younger members of Christian college circles tend to smile at 
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the confidence of their older colleagues in the “Christian character” of 
these institutions of the good old days! They suggest that seeing the 
whole college in chapel is not sufficient reason for believing that the 
whole college was Christian. But only a small amount of imagination 
would lead them to realize that full chapel attendance was only one of 
the many things then in the air which together could be rightly taken 
as expressions of an active Christian life. 

Whether these institutions were then Christian in reality or not, 
they are certainly now different in appearance. The situation has not 
only changed in the last decade, but changed with terrific speed! First 
we had to modify the compulsory nature of chapel attendance and of 
the courses on religion and Christianity. This modification was brought 
about in some quarters not unwillingly while elsewhere it. was done 
somewhat grudgingly. Recent conclusions in the theories of education 
‘and of religious education are rather in line with the orders from the 
government. This induces willingness on the part of the more liberal 
to accept them and reduces also the bitterness of the more conservative in 
following suit. But now even the freedom of offering such courses as 
_ electives is being threatened. In consequence liberals as well as con- 
servatives find it difficult to understand and follow government 
regulations. It would be extremely regrettable, even from the purely 
educational viewpoint, if this measure is insisted upon. Christian 
colleges would submit to it only when convinced that they must be 
institutions registered with the government or give up their enterprise in 
China altogether. 

If the relationship of colleges with the government makes the 
situation difficult, other modern problems promise little relief. The solid 
Christian character of the faculty has become a matter of history in 
practically all institutions. With the high degree of specialization of 
the work in our colleges in recent years and with a genuine desire on the 
part of the foreigners who have pioneered the enterprise to turn it over 
to Chinese successors, confession of the Christian religion has not been 
always insisted upon in adding Chinese experts of various types to college 
staffs. Some institutions ask for no more than ‘friendliness’ towards 
Christianity, while others may be satisfied with a general uprightness of 
tharacter. Furthermore, Christianity and Christian attitudes have them- 
selves changed remarkably within the last generation. As a result, the 
religious solidarity of the Christian colleges even if it has not really 
broken down, is at least much less apparent and articulate. 

The gravest aspect of the situation concerns, of course, the life of 
the students on college campuses. Through the connections of our alumni 
and the eliminative nature of comparatively high fees, Christian colleges 
‘draw a good proportion of their students from wealthy families. The 
presence of such students is justified largely by the fact that their parents 
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want them to “go through” college. They are usually the smart sort! 
In dress they are above blame, in manners the least objectionable, but 
in thinking miserably inactive! 

Most of our students, however, are not so fortunate financially. 
Some have come from families that are originally poor while 
others have seen their homes passing from prosperity to de- 
stitution through famine, war, pestilence, and the red terror. On 
the whole, I should guess that our student body financially reflects the 
general change in China, with the middle class decreasing i in favour of 
the two extremes of the rich and the poor, the poor being in the majority. 
Among these students, those who are in the later extremity have enough 
of a job in devising ways and means to get their daily bread and keep 
in college, while the rest anxiously guess at the earning value of the 
different courses after their graduation. Even the Christian students 
who, more often than not, form the minority of the student body are 


usually found mentally inactive and wanting. The few students that do 


think at all very often do their work under a personal emotional tension 
or a sense of grudge against society. It is not surprising then to find 
small groups of expressive and explosive students inclined towards 
Communism and busily engaged in making Christian work difficult. If 
it is hard for some of us to see that good old Christian atmosphere of our 
campuses go, it is disappointing to all to witness anti-religious propaganda 
developing right under our eyes. Membership in the Christian student 
organization has become unpopular and an object of suspicion. In the 
place of Bible quotations and mottoes, we are occasionally flooded with. 
anti-Christian posters and slogans. Those of us who have an eye for 
the humorous aspect of things may find a bad joke in watching certain 
students exert themselves to frustrate the work of an institution which 
is spending hundreds of dollars per year for the education of these 
students themselves. But the lack of thought about and consciousness of 
the higher ideals, for which our institutions stand, on the part of a large 
number of the student body is really a matter of grave concern and 
extremely serious from the standpoint of religious education. 

Such then is the background which has given rise to the question 
as to in what ways are the present Christian institutions Christian, and 
such must also be the background for those that attempt to give an 
answer to it. During a recent discussion among Christian college 
administrators and faculty members, it emerged that not a few of them 
feel that a Christian institution means just a good institution, no more 


and no less. In faithfully performing our several duties and. in cooper- 


atively developing our college as all educational institutions should be, 
we are preserving religious values in the world and bringing the Kingdom 
of God to China. There is much to be said for this position, based as 
it is on a most liberal interpretation of religion. Certainly not all the 
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champions of this view can be ridiculed as followers of the line of least 
resistance under the present circumstances. In the most comprehensive 
sense, all acts may become religious if religiously performed. On the 
other hand, there is a group of probably more orthodox-minded people 
who maintain that a Christian college has a special mission of its own 
and that it should be more than merely a good college. The present 
writer feels that this point of view deserves more sympathy and under- 
standing than it usually gets and should not be brushed aside as antiquated 
proselytism. Try as one may want to explain away certain things, 
the fundamental fact cannot be ignored that the Christian colleges were 
founded with the hope that Christian ideals would play a part in the 
higher education of Chinese youth, and they are still supported with 
gifts donated from such a motive. Unless these colleges are more than 
good colleges, say of the government college type, we are betraying a 
trust on the one hand and setting up unnecessary duplication and com- 
petition on the other. 


It may be asked, however, “How is this special mission to be carried 


out?” Undoubtedly the old method of compulsory chapel attendance and 
required courses on the Bible is not to be revived, and this not. so much 
because it is in conflict with government regulations as because it 
conflicts with recent findings in the field of religious education. These 
indicate that direct efforts at converting people to a religion are either 
entirely futile or else bring about results that are only temporary. Much 
more attention is to be given to the development of religious consciousness 
as a secondary effect of education. 

Fortunately most religious people the world over have out- 
grown their youthful enthusiasm for statistical reports of new 
converts. They have come to realize that the influence of religion 
on personality, like that of any other influence, is more a matter 
of subtle cultivation than of sudden conversion. Christian colleges 
would do well if, during the four years of the students’ residence on the 
campus, they could exercise that gentle and yet forceful influence that 
we call religious or spiritual through the program of instruction, faculty- 
student contacts, and the very administration itself, in the making of 
their character so that they will leave with a higher vision and be nobler 
men than when they came. If the students recognize the origin and 
intention of this beautiful nurture as Christian and want to join the 
fellowship nothing could be more desirable. But even if they should 
be unconscious of the source of the inspiration and fail to identify them- 
selves with the Christian community, the institutions may still be proud 
of the actual product they have been able to turn out. 

The above interpretation of the religious mission of the Christian 
colleges. represents naturally the modern attitude towards religious 
education. It is also believed that such a program would fittingly express 
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the wish of the founders and the supporters of these institutions and also 
those who are actually working in them. For the fundamental urge for 
establishing these institutions in China is not so much to produce 
intellectually respectable Christians as to prepare leaders with the Christian 
spirit to meet the crying needs of China. Whether these leaders wish 
to be known as Christians in name or not is after all a secondary question. 


If critics should point out that all this emphasis on the spirit, 
attitude and character of students is nothing extraordinary but may be 
implied by the term “good college” referred to above, then our answer 
is that we want to clarify this implication and make its content more 
specific. The writer is conscious that this article may sound reactionary 
in certain circles, even to some of his colleagues. The keynote of the 
time in Christian colleges is academic respectability if not real integrity. 
Research and specialization, addition of new courses to our curriculum 
and of experts to our staff are the things that occupy the focus of our 
attention. But it is exactly in response to a situation and tendency like 
this that the present statement is made. Academic integrity is to be 
taken for granted and will probably take care of itself. these days. If our 
friends who maintain that the mission of Christian colleges is just to be 
good colleges mean to emphasize within the term “good college” all that 
we have tried to emphasize, then there is no difference of opinion 
between us. In our rush to raise our standards of educational content 
and to conform to government regulations in organization, however, 
there is grave danger of our adopting certain unnecessary and, in view of . 
certain considerations, harmful features from the other institutions around 
us and losing sight of our special’ and fundamental mission as Christian 
colleges. 


The tendency towards over-professionalization and over-specialization 
is a case in point. No one who has followed recent developments in the 
theories of education will deny practical value to education. Yet practical 
value does not mean exclusively opportunism and utilitarianism in the 
dollar-and-cent sense. There is no doubt a popular demand among 
students for professional courses, especially in economics and politics. 
This is motivated, perhaps, by political ambition and financial considera- 
tions. A certain contribution can be made by offering such courses. It 
seems necessary, however, to bear in mind that purely professional schools 
are provided for in the government educational system and that the few 
Christian institutions have a more urgent function to perform than 
offering merely professional training. In so far as we do offer such 
courses we should recognize that professionalization tends to narrow 
down the student’s outlook on life. We should, therefore, provide 
ample opportunity for them to learn to see steadily and as a whole the 
life within which their specialized activities will play a part. 
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It has often been argued that Chinese students should be encouraged 
to specialize in college because they are more mature than the American 
students and have practically no opportunity to take the graduate course 
in which American students begin their specialization. It should be 
realized, however, that in present-day China, where institutions are still 
plastic and opportunities still to be created, the need is not so much for 
people trained professionally in the accepted sense, as for people with 
general intellectual alertness and moral integrity who can burn a trail 
for themselves and pave a way for coming generations or at least adjust 
themselves easily to their rapidly changing circumstances. So, even 
from the standpoint of the need of the country and practical value to 
the individual, a sound liberal education is not as worthless as is so often 
presumed. This is, however, enough for a digression though it is not 
entirely unrelated to the main topic to which I must now return. 

Perhaps the baffling part of the question with which we started our 
discussion does not lie in what the purposes and ideals of our institutions 
are, but in how they may be realized under present conditions. A few 
hints have already been thrown out in the above paragraphs in answer 
to this problem. People more competent than I have spent much thought 
and energy on solving it. This article does not attempt to do any more 
than suggest a point of association of two already existing factors which 
mav have escaped our attention. That point is the connection between 
the teaching of philosophy and religious. education under the circum- 
stances now surrounding Christian colleges. 

The writer is what one might call professionally interested in 
philosophy. What he has to say for philosophy in the following 
paragraphs does not by any means represent all that he would like to say 
for philosophy or the teaching of it, but merely indicates the importance 
of the subject for future plans of religious education in Christian colleges. 
He has no desire, furthermore, to spread the study of philosophy thin or 
sugar-coat a difficult and unpopular discipline. All encouragement should 
be given to the few students who, against all odds, have chosen philosophy 
as their field of concentration. Even the establishment of special chairs 
and scholarships for the teaching and study of philosophy is not in- 
appropriate to counteract the rush for things of more immediate value, 
in order to maintain an atmosphere of academic balance and sanity on 
our campuses. We must at the same time, however, be aware of 
tendencies of over-specialization in philosophy itself, ever though the 
danger here is not so apparent, for narrow professionalization in 
philosophy is as vicious as and even more fruitless than that in most 
other studies. 

By the very derivation of the word philosophy means love of 
wisdom. And love of wisdom is presumably the moving spirit in any 
educational institution or student entering it. It is true that all colleges 
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give their students a lot of courses and pass on a good stock of in- 
formation. But it is doubtful whether all students during their residence 
in college fall in love with that wisdom which cannot be separated from 
knowledge and yet is more than knowledge. 

Frequent comments are heard in faculty quarters that Chinese students 
are marvellous at learning but pitiable in thinking. Such comments 
appear all the more surprising if we take into consideration the dis- 
turhbingly ¢haotic conditions of the country. It may even be suspected 
from the point of view of the history of thought that if an age like this 
can not spur thought to activity probably nothing can do it. The trouble 
most students have is not that there is no stimulus but that there are too 


_many! With a few exceptions Chinese youth today are overwhelmed 


with problems and stunned by stimuli! Anybody who has taken time to 
talk over things with them in a personal way, can testify to the greatness 
of the presure and tension under which they strive to do their daily work. 
If it is not a question of marriage, it is one of financial support, or 
the choice of a vocation, or disappointment at the political developments 
of the nation, or, moral and religious struggle. 

Naturally not all these problems are directly related to philosophy. 
But together they make a situation of unrest which may quite appro- 
priately be called spiritual. And philosophy, by tactful presentation, 
might easily find here fruitful soil and receptive ground. It could at 
least so present the situation and organize the stimuli that they might 
he felt more definitely and clearly. Such an effort would naturally 
stimulate the asking of questions and the articulation of problems that — 
are now tangled up in the mind, beginning with the more specific and 
immediate and leading up to the more fundamental and philosophical, 
like the nature and use of things and life, their origin, destiny and 
value, the right and wrong of present conduct and that of my neighbor, 
the nature of the beautiful and the sublime, etc., etc. : 

That philosophy might be expected to render this service without 
losing its dignity has back of it the authority of one of the greatest 
living philosophers. The following quotation is taken from the closing 
paragraphs of Prof. Dewey’s latest book, “The Quest for Certainty :” 

“A philosophy which abandoned its guardianship of fixed realities, 
values and ideals, would find a new career for itself. The meaning of 
science in terms of science, in terms of knowledge of the actual, may 
well be left to science itself. Its meaning in terms of the great human 
uses to which it may be put, its meaning in the service of possibilities 


-of secure value, offers a field for exploration which cries out from very 


emptiness. To abandon the search for absolute and immutable reality 
and value may seem like a sacrifice. But this renunciation is the condi- 
tion of entering upon a vocation of greater vitality, The search for 
values to be secured and shared by all, because buttressed in the founda- 
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tions of social life, is a quest in which philosophy would have no rivals 
but coadjutors in men of good will. 

“Philosophy under such conditions finds itself in no opposition to 
science. It is a liaison officer between the conclusions of science and the 
modes of social and personal action through which attainable possibilities 
are projected and striven for.” 

All this leads up to the contention that the teaching of elementary 
phases of philosophy should be much more widely provided for in 
Christian colleges than they are at the present. Since the abolition of the 
more direct approaches to religious education, courses in philosophy may 
be looked to for carrying the extra portfolio. Far be it from me to 
maintain that people can be converted to Christianity by way of 
philosophy. Intellectual biographies might perhaps prove the contrary. 
But formal Christian conversion is no more the center of our interest. 
We are anxious that our students develop into noble characters and 
catch a spiritual outlook, an outlook in which there is room for both 
existence and value and which represents a higher economy of the 
good, the true and the beautiful. Our insistence is that such an aim 
is in danger of being crowded out under the present pressure towards 
specialization and professionalization and that one-way to foster it, 
among others, is through the teaching of philosophy. 

No partisan view of philosophy in favour of one form of idealism 
or another is championed here. Any sympathetic teaching of philosophy 
in the sense of giving stimulus to thought and calling attention to funda- 
mental values is extremely desirable. Even if some students after going 
through this discipline should turn materialistic rather than spiritual, 
there would be at least the satisfaction of knowing that the individual 
has been given an opportunity to think through things for himself. 
Such a result is far preferable to the present blind adoption of “‘isms’”’ at 
random or as a mere matter of student fashions. 


Purpose of Seventh-Day Adventists in China 


FREDERICK LEE 


HE world is seriously ill. The malady of sin from which it has 
i suffered for well nigh six thousand years has become most acute. 


Many are wondering just how long the world can survive the 

strain and stress of the times upon it. No remedy seems effective. 
Wars have been fought to cure it. Tribunals have been called to discuss 
means to resuscitate it. Laws have been enacted to strengthen it. But 
all this to little or no effect. The world still continues to sink low in 
sin and wickedness. 
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Nothing has evolved in this most marvelous of all centuries to give 
us any hope of the world’s recovery from the dread malady which seized ° 
upon it soon after it had come forth from the hand of the Creator. 
Scientific knowledge has not yet discovered the method of dealing with 
sin. Medical science knows well how to cure the body of man, but it 
has not yet found a prescription that cleanses the heart of a man bent on 
wickedness. 


In fact, the farther we progress along the road of so-called 
civilization, the more evident it is that the world cannot save itself. 
The dread of war is still with us, notwithstanding the commendable 
efforts of earnest men to stay its hand. The problem of lawlessness 
becomes more acute as present day inventions make it easier for the 
lawbreaker to escape. And even those who should be in the forefront 
seeking to aid a dying world are absorbed in the pleasures of the dance 
halls and the picture show. 


There is no doubt about it, the world is ill, and man is able to do 
little about it. His self-made efforts have proven fruitless. Truly we 
are in need of a divine healer, a mighty Saviour, one who can deliver 
us from approaching destruction. That Saviour and Healer is Jesus. 
He is the outstanding personality of the ages, for in Him is bound up 
the hope of every land and of all people. That which the world cannot 
do for itself, He is well able to perform. 


It is the purpose of Seventh-day Adventists in China, as in every 
one of the one hundred and thirty-nine nations in which they are laboring 
to-day, to carry just such a message of hope and healing to the people 
of this land. They are here to point men and women to Jesus, who is 
not only the Saviour of Europeans but of Chinese as well. He is the 
Saviour of the world. 


There is no doubt about China’s needing a message like this. Even 
the penetration of “western civilization’’ cannot in the slightest degree 


lessen that need, for that very civilization needs this Saviour as much 


as any other. The advance of modern science, while doing much to 
uplift the people to a higher standard of living and comfort, cannot 
nullify the need of that salvation which is only in Jesus, for it is very 
evident that material progress only emphasizes the fact that man is 
farther from solving his own difficulties than ever. Never was there a 
time in the whole history of the world when men so much needed this 
Saviour. 

The message of salvation in Christ is indeed precious. Faith reaches 
out though we may not see Him, and lays hold upon an assurance that 
some day all will be right, though we well know that all is not right 
to-day. It is to strengthen this hope in a better day that Seventh-day 
Adventists are in China. The golden age has ever been the dream of 
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ancient sages. We are now living on the borders of that day. Could 
there be a happier message than this? 

The assurance of some day seeing Him who died for us, who has 
been with us in spirit, to comfort and deliver from sin, is a hope that is 
called in the scriptures “that blessed hope.” This hope is based on none 
other than the promise of Jesus Himself. 


Just before taking up His cross, He said to His troubled disciples, 
“Let not your heart be troubled . . . . I will come again.” And even 
as He was ascending to heaven He sent back an angel to leave the parting 
words, “This same Jesus . . . . will so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven.” 


Blessed thought, indeed, for a troubled world which is looking for 
one who can lead it out of its difficulties! The whole teaching of 
scripture focuses upon the coming of Christ. Why can we not as 
reasonably believe that Christ will come in our generation as that He 
will come a thousand years from now? And indeed there needs to be 
no reasoning about it, for the scriptures are clear on that point. All 
prophecies point to our day, and even the signs spoken by Christ make 
it very plain that His coming is near. 

Seventh-day Adventists are in China to preach the “blessed hope” 
of the early coming of Christ and the needed preparation for that great 
event. Christ is the central figure of all their teaching. 

A special message of warning and preparation is to go to the whole 
world before Christ shall come. “This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world and then shall the end come.” Matthew 24: 14. 
The three angels’ messages as recorded in Revelation 14: 6-14 are plainly 
messages that must go to the whole world just previous to the coming 
of Christ. i | 

The first angel’s message warns of a judgment that is now going 
on in heaven. Following this investigative judgment, when a list of 
those’ whose names are to be recorded in the Lamb’s book of life shall 
be made up, the declaration will be made, “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is 
righteous let him be righteous still; and he that is holy let him be holy 
still. And behold I come quickly; and my reward is with me to give 
every man according as his work shall be.” (Rev. 22:11, 12). 


The second angel’s message reveals a condition that is all too evident 
‘n the religious world. “Babylon is fallen,” ; Babylon, meaning confusion 
and false doctrines, is a term that well defines the disharmony and the 
unscriptural teaching that exists even in the Christian Church to-day. 


The lack of unity in the churches cannot be remedied by any 
mechanical plans for federation. There is too much talk of federation 
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of churches and too little federation in doctrine and heart. There can 
only be unity as all come into harmony with the Word of God, which is 
verily the foundation of the Church of Christ. 

The third angel’s message contains the most dreadful denunciation 
of scriptures. It warns men to leave off the worship of the beast and 
his image, and refuse to receive its mark in their foreheads or their 
hands. It is very evident that the beast and its image represents religious 
powers that endeavor to control the minds and bodies of men and make 
them do that which is contrary to the will of God. 

There is a conflict between the commandments of men and the 
commandments of God. Here is a message of warning against following 
the dictates of men which are not in accordance with the will of God. 

These three messages form the last warning message that must be 
preached in all the world just before the end shall come. It is to prepare 
men for Christ’s coming. It points men to the Creator of heaven and 
earth. It turns men to the Word of God. It upholds the law of heaven, 
and it uplifts the redeeming Christ who only can bring man into harmony 
with the will and the commandments of God. 

The characteristics of those who hear and heed this last message 
to the world are clearly stated just following the words of the third angel: 
“Here is the patience of the saints; here are they that keep the command- 
ments of God, and the faith of Jesus.” 

Seventh-day Adventists are in China to preach such an all important 
message as this. It is their purpose to bring men into harmony with the 
commandments of God through faith in Jesus. This message is to be 
preached to every land. The task may be great, but the power of God 
is unlimited. 

This work is being carried on in four great branches, the evangelical, 
the medical, the publishing, and the educational. Through the preaching 
of the word, the healing of the sick, the printed page, and the class room, 
Seventh-day Adventists endeavor to hasten the message of Christ’s saon 
coming. As Christ went about doing good to all men, they too believe 
in comforting the burdened, relieving the suffering, and bringing light 
to the ignorant. They are now doing all they can to relieve the burdens 
of this poor afflicted world, even as any doctor or nurse would relieve 
the suffering of a dying patient. But they ever point men and women 
to the complete salvation there will be when Christ finally comes, and 
when He will raise up this old bed-ridden world, breathe into it new life, 
and cure it of all its ailments for ever and ever. 

' This denomination is now working in twenty-one provinces in China. 
One thousand workers have a part in the various branches of church 
activity. Self-supporting colporteurs travelled in all parts of China in 
1930, and sold $207,000 worth of publications produced in the Signs 
of the Times Publishing House. The Signs of the Times Monthly 
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Magazine reached a paid subscription list of 82,000. Six sanitariums 
and hospitals are crowded with the sick and suffering. Three more such 

institutions are soon to be erected in different sections of China. ) 

This church is ond in all lands. The people of every nation share 
alike in the bearing of responsibility and the financing of the world work. 
The Church in China is making good progress in this matter. It is the 
purpose of this people to press out into new territory as rapidly as the 
Lord permits. There has been no backward step since this work of 
carrying a message to every nation was begun over fifty years ago. 
Even in these days of world depression the work is ever onward. 

The financial foundation of this movement is the tithing system. 
Being of divine origin, every member of this denomination in every part 
of the world believes it a part of his worship of God to give a tenth of 
his earnings for the support of the ministry, besides free-will offerings 
for the extension of the work. 

It is the plan of this people to work in harmony with all men so 
long as there is no conflict with the clear word of God, and even when 
misapprehensions may arise it is their firm purpose to manifest — 
and love. 

Soon life’s problems will be solved. Some day racial animosity, 
political division, and religious disunion will be a thing of the past. 
The Apostle Paul was looking forward to that glad day when he wrote 
the following words to the Ephesians: “that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times he might gather in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.” That day, “The 
fulness of times,” thank God, is hastening on apace. The wonderful 
prayer of Christ for the Church, “That they all may be one,” as He is 
one with the Father, will then be fulfilled. The hopes of men all focus 
on the glorious return of our Lord. 

While we may not know the day and hour of His appearing even as 
Christ Himself said, yet we may know when He is near, even at the 
doors. Seventh-day Adventists never have taken part in and never will 
take part in the setting of a time when Christ shall come. It is enough 
that we know His coming is near. ® 

Preparation of heart and life is the most necessary thing, that when 
He may come we shall be found doing His will. 
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KUNSHAN MONASTERY, FOOCHOW, FUKIEN. 


Top: Upper Gate. Middle: Procession of Novitiates. Bottom: ay 
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OLD FUKIEN INDUSTRIES. 


Top: Indigo Dye Vats. Middle: Drying Macaroni. Bottom: 
Extracts of Sinews, Blood and Bones of —_ 
displayed for Medical Uses. 
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_ Marginal Notes on “The Religious Liberty 
of the Chinese Child” 


A. R. KEPLER 


PEMHE series of articles that have appeared in the February, March 
it and April numbers of The Recorper on “The Struggle Over 
the Religious Liberty of the Chinese Child,” have realized, I 
believe; the writer’s intention: they have been provocative of 
thought, some light and a little fog. 

As I glance at my copy of The Recorper, I find the margin filled 
with notes that my reading of the article provoked—words underscored, 
question marks and exclamations—and these have worked themselves 
into my system and won’t give me any peace of mind until I have worked 
.them out into an article for The REcoRDER. 

; I am inclined to the opinion that these articles lack lucidity, which 

is the chief reason why they have stirred up some antagonism in certain 
quarters. The impression made upon the first reading is greatly modified 
and improved after a second and third reading. One discovers quotation 
marks scattered here and there, innocent qualifying words and phrases 
inserted, that greatly modify the conclusions as to the author’s intentions, 
which one draws upon a first cursory reading. 

I believe that the author has very accurately presented the position 
and the motives of the irreligionists and anti-religionists. For this we 
owe him a debt of gratitude; for we can ill afford either to be uninformed 
or misinformed of the opinions and the plans of those who are combating 
religion in the life cf the nation and in the education of the child. I 
wonder if some of us have not directed our displeasure of this part of 
his article against the author when he has been merely chronicling a 
situation and not expressing a judgment. 

I wish I might be able to express the same satisfaction with his 
statement of the position of the religionists and with his solution of 
the problem. I had hoped for a more accurate appraisal where it is 
remarked that ‘not a small proportion of the protestors seek a purely 
sectarian right or privilege, though they sometimes speak in the interests 
of religious liberty in general. Such are in consequence open to the 
charge of seeking religious liberty in general when, as a matter of fact, 
they—many of them!—seek sectarian liberty only. They ought, in my 
judgment, to lay their cards on the table and if it is sectarian liberty 
they want, make their fight on that basis.” Exactly so; but they do 
not want only sectarian liberty ; nor have they ever said this. The fifteen 
communions who were signers of the petition to the Government had no 
such “sectarian” privilege in mind. They honestly and plainly demand 
nothing more or less than the broadest and most comprehensive religious 
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liberty which will give to Christian, Buddhist, Mohammedan and other 
faiths, the fullest liberty to believe, practise and teach the tenets of their 
respective religion. 

As to the solution that Dr. Rawlinson proposes to meet the problem, 
after reading the article again and again and trying to be as “unbiased” 
as possible, I was obliged to come to the conclusion that his proposal is 
wholly fantastic and, if seriously attempted, would prove suicidal to all 
religion. For such a procedure would be noxious, if not fatal, to the 
very essence of religion. 

As I glance over my marginal notes, I find that I don’t take a 
gladsome reaction to some of the names I am called: “superstitious,” 
“sectarian,” “religious bias.””’ Although the writer was most punctilious 
to put these in quotation marks, yet the frequent use of these terms 
leaves the eventual impression upon me that he adopts these labels as his 
own and agrees with the irreligionist in their application. 

I, too, am against “superstition.” There is no place for it in Chris- 
tianity. But what is “‘superstition”? That is where the rub comes! And 
if I must whittle down my religious convictions to exclude what 
the irreligionist means by “superstition,”’ then I would have left no religion 
at all! If “superstition” is taken to mean belief in the reality of the 
spiritual universe and the great good personal spirit, whom Jesus has 
taught me to know as Father, well, then I gladly accept the label. 

I abhor the narrow intolerant exclusivism and bigotry which is 
generally associated with sectarianism. I believe it is foreign to the 
spirit of Christ and should find no place in the life of His Church or 
His disciple. But if to be “non-sectarian,” I must be syncretic and 
ecclectic in my creed selecting, what is “best in all religions,” if it pre- 
tludes me from accepting Christianity as the absolute religion which 
contains all that is finest and best in all the other religions, then I gladly 
accept the label sectarian, and I’ll do my best to make it radiant with 
Christ’s limitless love and goodwill. 

As to “religious bias,” I don’t know how I am going to escape that. 
Religion is primarily a loyalty and somehow I find it very difficult to 
avoid being partial or biased when it comes to my attitude toward my 
great loyalties, my parents, my country, my children, my wife, my Lord. 
I would not think very highly of the man who did not have that bias! 
But may God keep me free from forcing that bias upon those who do not 
share these same loyalties with me. 

I can’t get wrought up over this fear of predetermining the attitude 
of the child toward religion. Nearly all our big factors in life have 
been predetermined for us. We were not consulted about our parents, 
our nationality, or our culture. The child does not possess intellectual 
liberty (ask the Kuomingtang!), economic liberty, social liberty, physical 
liberty (the child would never grow up, if we would let him eat what he 
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wants!). We impose our authority regarding clothes, posture, food, 
behaviour, habits, and mores. Why then in religion which is the greatest 
adventure of life, the most pregnant for good or evil, shall the experience 
of parents and Church be withheld lest we create a religious bias? 

The race has arrived where we are as a result of many experiences 
and we owe it to our children not to have them travel again the long 
weary road we have collectively travelled, just in order to give the child 


the thrill of an unbiased and unpredetermined adventure. 


Moreover, I do not believe that the parents have any other than the 
interest of the child at heart when they seek to establish the child’s 
religious loyalties. I could not help draw the inference from the article, 
that the author believed the motive to be parent-centered and not child- 
centered. 

As a matter of fact, if the religion which we wish to transmit to 
our children is genuine vital religion, it is not a-system of doctrine that 
we wish to impose, not a yoke to be borne, but the greatest and most 
joyous experience of life that we can’t help but share with them. And 
if we have this vital Christian experience we can’t prevent the “religious 
bias” of our children if we would. The religion of that child will as 
surely be predetermined as is the rising of the sun in the East to-morrow. 


But when it comes to the solution which Dr. Rawlinson offers, I 
find myself forced to take the strongest exception. He calls it a 
“challenge.”’. I consider it a surrender—Samson having his hair shorn! 


“To train the Chinese child to make his own religious choice on the 
basis of understanding of the best in all religions . . . . bringing the 
Chinese child into touch with the best of his environmental religions . . . 
showing the child that ideals of God, love, peace and just international 
relationships .are not the prerogative of any one religion or people, but 
are embedded in the best traditions of all, or most peoples’”—this is Dr. 


Rawlinson’s proposal. 
For the Government to prepare some such course like that and teach 


it to the Chinese child, might be very helpful. But that would not 
be religious nurture. Religion is not transmitted that way. It could 
not take the place of the Bible story hour, which I enjoyed as a child on 
my mother’s lap, nor of the infant prayer she taught me to lisp, nor of 
the belief and trust in our Heavenly Father and Christ, my Saviour, 
which her life and teachings instilled in me. Those were the high-water 
mark experiences in my child life and I covet them for my children’s 
children and. for the Chinese child as well. 

To follow the proposed suggestion seems to me fantastic. And te 
teach your child a syncretic or eclectic religion is like dressing your boy 
in an Anglo-Saxon boiled shirt and starched collar, in Chinese trousers, 
Japanese kimono, Sikh turban and then expecting him to be well dressed! 
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Religion, I repeat, is a loyalty to a person. [It can’t be a patchwork. 


Your God can’t be a mechanized standardized God, and be a living God. 
A teacher of an eclectic religion might have a philosophy to transmit, 
but no contagious religious passion to stir the heart and fire up the life 
of the pupil. It is still fundamentally true that religion is caught and 
not taught. It is a great experience and passion to be shared, and no 
Robot God and standardized religion will satisfy the need of child or 
adult. 

Christianity is a living religion, not static, “not once and for all 
delivered,” but under the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit is living 
and growing as we grow more and more to understand the life and work 
and teaching of our ever living Christ. Such a religion is absolute. 
Such a religion is not a bondage. It is a great freedom, a fountain of 
great joy, an unfailing spring of abundant life. We have found it our 
most treasured possession. Let us share it undiluted and unabbreviated ; 
let us share it unashamed and unafraid; and in the Spirit of Christ. The 
Chinese child has a right to this inheritance; we dare give him nothing less. 


Eclectism and the Education of the Chinese Child 


M. H. THROOP 


HE Emperor (Te-Tsung, A.D. 780—804), who was intelligent, 
wise, and accomplished, who revered the canon of Shakya, ex- 
amined what they had translated, and found that the principles 
contained in it were obscure and the wording was diffuse. 

Moreover, the Sangharama (monastery) of the Shakya and the monastery 
of Tats’in (Syria) differing much in their customs, and their religious 
practises being entirely opposed to each other, Kingtsing (the Persian 
priest Adam) handed down the teaching of Mi-shi-ho (Messiah), while 
the Shakyaputriya-Sramans propagated the Sutras of the Buddha. It is 
to be wished that the boundaries of the doctrines be kept distinct and 
that their followers do not intermingle. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy are 
different things, just as the rivers King and Wei follow different 
courses.’ Commenting on this imperial criticism Dr. H. F. MacNair, 
in a paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association on Novem- 
ber 3, 1925,* stated as his judgment that the reason why Nestorianism 
disappeared so completely in China was that there was a tendency 
toward confusing Christianity with Buddhism and Taoism, so that the 
Gospel ceased to seem something sui generis, something for which it 
was worth while to suffer persecution. 


* “Critical Moments in the History of Christianity,” H. *F. MacNair, China 
Christian Year Book, 1926, page 196. 
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Recently it has been proposed in a series of articles by Dr. Rawlin- 
son that, in order to obviate the objection of the Government educators 
to a “religious bias” in the training given children in mission schools, 
“the combining of the best in various religions in order to train the 
child for a well-rounded life is a practical matter.”” The suggestion of 
the non-Christian, if not anti-Christian, Minister of Education is wel- 
comed with alacrity—“Why not, if you are going to teach the Christian 
ideal of love, teach also the Buddhist?” But some, recalling the old 
story of the wooden horse, will be tempted to murmur, “Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes” (I fear the Greeks even when they bring gifts). And 
others will be reminded of Zerubbabel’s reply to the adversaries simu- 
lating a desire to cooperate, “Ye have nothing to do with us in building 
a house to our God.” 

To combine Christian teaching with that of other religions is 
naturally abhorrent to the Christian. To him there is a unique character 
to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, His Son, which lifts it far 
above comparison into the realm of the absolute. The author of the 


above proposal recognizes this and seems to wish to avoid committing 


himself when he writes, “I do not intend to espouse a general religion 
made up of any kind of elements from all religions.”’ 

Not only is anything in the way of eclecticism or syncretism im- 
possible as a matter of principle, it is also not really feasible as a practical 
policy. In teaching “the non-superstitious and the best in all religions,” 
as has been urged by the Editor of the Recorper, one of two. things 
is sure to happen. Either, on one hand, a confused and confusing 
variety of opinions on every topic will be presented to the immature 


_ mind of the child, so that after a term or two of such kaleidoscopic views 


of religion he will be utterly bewildered and will be sure that the whole 
subject is so obscure and so many different ideas are held with regard 
to it that it can not matter much what one thinks— it is all a matter of 
guess work, anyway. Or, on the other hand, the teacher will take out 
of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism those ideas which he personally 
or which his group holds to be “non-superstitious and best” and will 


combine them with his Christian doctrine, actually in this way imparting 


as much “religious bias” as by an open and avowed teaching of the 
Gospel. It would be in effect the “sectarianism,” against which the 
Editor inveighs, or even individualism camouflaged as “open-mindedness.” 
Consequently it hardly seems possible that, if the Educational Authorities 
wish to eliminate “religious bias’ from the schools, they will permit it 
in this form. 

The author of the articles on The Struggle Over the Religious 
Liberty of the Chinese Child said very well on page 165 (March, 1931) 
“The only way to combat ‘superstitious’ ideas is to inculcate correct 
ones!” That is exactly what Christian teachers in China have been 
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trying to do for decades and should continue todo. They have to impart 
_ to the young people of this land not the speculations of comparative 
religion, not a series of moral aphorisms to which nobody can take 
exception, but a new life, a life lived in relation to an all-holy and all- 
loving Father, a life made possible through and only through trust in 
and loyalty to Jesus Christ. Safety, influence, and popular approval 
are offered, to the Christian Church and to its schools if it will merely 
say that it does not exist and did not establish them to propagate the 
Gospel. But it must answer simply in the words of its Master when 
He was offered the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

Christian schools which are permitted to function unregistered will 
continue to inculcate those ideas which lie at the basis of the life of the 
Spirit—the love of God, the beauty of holiness, the joy of service to 
one’s fellow men, the sure hope of eternal life—as concretely manifested 
in the life of Jesus Christ and will enable and encourage the pupils to 
express these ideas in hymns, prayers, reverent worship, and deeds of 
helpfulness. Those Christian schools which have registered will, of 
course, abide loyally and honestly by the terms of their agreement with 
the Government. They will, however, have many opportunities of 
exercising a positive religious influence by offering Christian instruction 
and worship outside of school hours and on different premises and. the 
instructors may by personal example and by private conversation lead. 
their pupils to a fuller life intellectually, emotionally, and practically, 
as followers of the Son of God. | 

Furthermore, if Christian schools remain loyal to their principles. 
and lead their students to an intelligent and free choice of Christianity 
and fit them for lives of uprightness and public useftilness, as such 
schools preeminently can do, they will in time inevitably win respect and 
adiniration and the National Government will see in them an auxiliary 
agency which it can not do without, as has largely been the case in 
Japan. « Recently a former Minister of Education in Tokyo said to a 
Bishop of the Nippon Sei Kokwai BZ ®), “There is no 
hope in Japan except in Christianity.’ And another Minister of State 
acknowledged that, “The only antidote to communistic. thought is a 
strong religious impulse, and the strong religious force in Japan today 
is Christianity.” 
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The Virgin Birth 
P. F. PRICE 


EV. Paul G. Hayes has put us under obligation by his scholarly 

R resume of Chinese opinion regarding the Virgin Birth.* I do 
not recollect to have seen elsewhere so careful a study of this 
subject. 

What, however, will cause keen disappointment are his conclusions, 
in which he seems to show evident sympathy with what he calls the 
scientific approach in determining the manner of our Lord’s birth. 
Every alleged fact, according to the view advocated, must be weighed 
in the pitiless scales of cold scientific calculation, or else be discredited. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, whose sympathy with the scientific 
approach is well known, recently combated this obsession. I quote from 
an article in January’s “Harper’s Magazine,” condensed in the Reader’s 
Digest. The article is entitled, “Yes, but Religion is an Art.” Among 
other things Dr. Fosdick says, “There can be no doubt what question 
has been pointed at the head of the Western world in ‘these recent 
generations: ‘Is it scientific?’.... Now the whole method of science, 
its scrupulous care for facts, its painstaking objective insistence on 
getting at the facts, has been inestimably beneficial to civilization and 
to religion itself. But it still remains true that the loveliest things in 
human experience are not covered by the word ‘scientific.’ Art, music, 
poetry, love and religion can never be crowded within its limits. . They 
belong as well to the realm of beauty.... Religion is far nearer to being 
a fine art than to being a science. ... Great art, like great religion, 
has never surrendered to the idea that it is subjective only. . . . Science 
often gives us only the less important part of the whole. Shelley clearly 
saw this when, not in the name of religion but of poetry, he vehemently 
protested against the new obsession that the heights of truth can be 
reached by any ‘Owl-winged faculty of calculation.’ ”’ 

I am not quoting Dr. Fosdick as an advocate of the Virgin Birth. 
Of that I do not know. But as a liberal thinker, Dr. Fosdick clearly 
sees that science, of whose supposed value as an omnipotent interpreter 
of all the facts of life so many are obsessed, has after all its serious 
limitations. If, as Dr. Fosdick suggests, there can be no strictly scientific 
description of Tennyson’s Brook or Byron’s “deep and dark blue ocean,” 
what shall we say of scientifically describing the operations of the Spirit 
of God? 

When Jesus confronted Nicodemus with the great truth of the 
second birth, Nicodemus at once took the “scientific” attitude, “How 
can these things be?”” And the Lord’s reply was in effect: “If I have 


*Sce Chinese Recorder, March, 1931, page 166. 
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told you a great spiritual fact, comparable to the mysteries of nature 
which you see about you every day, and you cannot comprehend it, how 
can you understand if I tell you how it is brought about?’ When the 
heavenly messenger, in exquisitely delicate and beautiful language, an- 
nounced to the Virgin Mary what would befall her, her puzzled inquiry 
was, “How can this be?” and the answer was a reminder that “‘no word 
of God is void of power.” If she were sceptical, which she was not, 


her question would have meant, “Are miracles possible?”’ And the all-. 


sufficient answer would have been, “With God all things are possible.” 
If a work of genius is beyond adequate scientific description, how much 
more a work of God, which Jesus generally called a sign and which we 
usually call a miracle. If Jesus Christ was, as we believe, born of a 
virgin, it was certainly a miracle. A miracle may have been the sus- 
pension of law, for God, who created law, can certainly suspend any 
one of His laws for some great end, if He wishes so to do. That is 


the kind of God we believe in, not a God who has made himself a. 


prisoner within his own creation. Or it may have been by the operation 
of laws undiscovered by man. In either case a miracle such as the Virgin 
Birth is beyond our comprehension. The truth of the miracle rests, 
therefore, not on scientific demonstration but on testimony. 

And testimony is abundant. Mr. Hayes would seem to discredit 
the testimony of two of the gospel narratives as insufficient unless 
corroborated from outside sources. They are sufficient for us. Take 
Luke for example. He who gives us the only account we have of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and of the Good Samaritan, gives us also 
the sublime sweet story of the miraculous birth. Did that careful 
historian who “traced the course of all things accurately from the first,” 
fail to get his facts straight on the very first page? Mark, who passes 
over the earlier years and plunges right into the active ministry of Jesus, 
begins, however, with the significant statement, “The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” The question of illegitimacy, 
which puzzled even Joseph until he knew, is both anticipated and 
answered by the Gospel of Matthew, and the delicacy and restraint of 
the Evangelist’s words is as far removed as the poles from the crudeness 
and coarseness of some of the objections quoted by Mr. Hayes. Some 
seem to think that if they are able to discredit Matthew and Luke, the 
whole story of the Virgin Birth is thereby disproved. What Dr. J. 
Patterson-Smyth says at this point is apropos: ‘To read the arguments 
against the Virgin Birth, one would think that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
were the only witnesses, as if they were writing some theories of their 


own which they wanted the Church to believe. Realize this fact—that . 


they were writing down the Church’s beliefs. Grip on to this statement 
and learn it by heart. The Church did not believe in the Virgin Birth 
because it was put into these Gospels, but it was put into \these gospels 
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because tthe Church believed in it. St. Matthew and St. Luke have the 
whole Church behind them.” And consider the corroborative testimony 
of the Gospel of John and of the Apostle Paul. John says that the 

-existent Word “‘was made flesh and dwelt among us.” Paul, as an 
erstwhile Judaist, was well-acquainted with the Messianic genealogies, 
so carefully traced from Abraham and David down, always in the name 
of the men as representing both men and women. And, as the companion 
and friend of Luke, he well knew the story of the Saviour’s birth, no 
doubt had heard it from Luke’s own lips. If it was false, why did not 
he, the champion of truth, somewhere refute. it? On the contrary, in 
the only passage in which he describes the Advent, he says, “But when the 
fullness of time was come God sent forth His son, born of a woman.” 


But even with all this abundant testimony, there is a greater witness 
than the early Church and the Evangelists, and that is the Lord himself. 
It is true that he never appealed to his miraculous birth as an evidence 
of His divinity, but He did appeal to himself, His oneness with the 
Father, His works, His resurrection. And He himself is the great 
miracle, so preeminently so that his miraculous birth fits in to his 
matchless life, like a key to a lock. The Incarnation, the Spotless Life, 
the Atoning Death and the Resurrection are all harmonious parts of a 
prefect whole. - Deny any one of these and you impair His Deity and 
His redemptive power. It became Him who offered himself without 
spot to God to be born without sin. Otherwise how could He become 
our all-sufficient Saviour? How could He take away the sins of the 
world if there had been in Him any taint of sin? How could we trust 
His power to save unto the uttermost if there was any doubt about His 


‘spotless priesthood. There is no doubt! Not that, in such a case, 


there was no struggle, as Mr. Wesley Shen, as quoted by Mr. Haves, 
suggests. Yes, Wesley, there was a struggle, all the greater because sin 
was so foreign to His nature. “He suffered, being tempted.” He was 
in all points tempted like as we are yet without sin. In the last struggle 


great drops of blood fell down to the ground. And thus He becomes 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that believe. 


There is sometimes a well-meaning attempt to trim down or minimize 
or explain away some great doctrine like the Virgin Birth, hoping thereby 
to make it easier for those who have intellectual difficulties. It may be 
well sometimes to refuse to discuss the matter, and advise our friend to 
follow Jesus only as far as he can, knowing that in the light of His 
leading, doubts may one by one be resolved. But we dare not make it 
easier by explaining away any vital truth. Shelve or explain away the 
fact of the Virgin Birth, and you still have the Christ himself to ex- 
plain. Was He not God manifested in the flesh? Then how did God 


become man? And there you are, right where we began. 
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Mr. Hayes suggests “the truly magnificent prospect that the Chinese 
Christian Movement of the future may be able to face the world with a 
truly scientific answer to the question of Jesus’ birth.” We share no 
such desire or hope or thrill. We are not obscurantists. But we know 
that there are some things that are beyond the reach of scientific formulae. 
There are happenings that we cannot explain. There are truths that 
are beyond all human understanding, and happy is the man who, in his 
search for truth, understands this. There are certain realities, such as 
the memories of the past and the hopes of the future, which, if they 
depended on critical analysis, would vanish into thin air. There are 
questions that unaided human intelligence cannot answer. This 
seems too trite to mention, but some, in their imaginings as to what 
science can do, seem to forget. We are not blinded to the wonders that 
science has accomplished. But there are two mysteries before which 
science stands baffled and confused. These are the mystery of the 
origin of life and the mystery of life after death. One of the signs 
of the times is the increasing number of well. known scientists who 
recognize that, beyond the realm of sense, there is a realm of the spirit, 
in which religion, not science, can speak with authority. There are 
certain great gaps where knowledge ceases and faith takes a leap in the 
dark. How does God uphold all things? How does He impart life? 
Why does He permit pain and suffering? Why the inequalities of life? 
Why do the good suffer and wrong-doers so often go free? Why must 
we grow old and die? What is the Great Adventure? Is it not fair to 
demand a satisfactory reply to such questions as these, on a scientific 
basis and including all the facts, before we can accept that “truly scientific 
answer” as to how He who filleth all things became man in order that 
He might bear our griefs and carry our sorrows? And while “the 
Christian Movement in China” is struggling with its reply, the Chinese 
Christian Church will go on gladly repeating her conviction, unchanged 
through so many ages, “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son our 
Lord,. who was conceived by the Holy Ghost born of the Virgin Mary.” 

Dr. Patterson-Smyth speaks of those who make short work of the 
whole question. “ ‘Virgin births do not happen in human experience’ 
Granted. But Christs do not happen either. But the Bible asserts that 
both happened once, and that one belongs to the other... .. ” If and 
when that “truly scientific answer to the question of Jesus’ birth” arrives, 
we shall put over against it the simple, sublime and self-evidencing de- 
claration of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee; wherefore also the holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” — 3 

In the last analysis the Incarnation is a spiritual truth, which, like 
the Deity of Christ, must be spiritually discerned. Some, like Thomas, 
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demand a physical proof, and the Lord is very tender and considerate 
with those who are honestly seeking the truth, but his final word 
to such is, “Because thou hast seen thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” We are to enter the 
kingdom of heaven not as scholars or scientists or sinologues, but as 
little children. 


In Remembrance 


Beulah Edmonson Cline 


RS. Beulah Edmonson Cline was born at Zama, Arkansas, December 
17, 1870 and died at Shanghai, China, March 14th, 1931. She 
graduated from Hendrix College, Arkansas, in 1894. She ranked 
high in her college classes. After graduating she devoted her- 

self to teaching. 

Dr. Jno. W. Cline and she were sineried, June 19, 1897, and on the 
llth of September following they arrived in Shanghai. As they had 
studied together i in college, so on the mission field they worked and took 
examinations in the same courses of Chinese ‘study. 

On her furloughs Mrs. Cline took special post-graduate work in 
Chicago and Columbia Universities. Though highly educated and with 
a keen literary sense, yet she felt that the home after all was to be the 
sphere in which she was to devote the best that was in her. It seemed 
to be her highest aim not to live a mere individual life, but so to blend 
her life with that of her husband’s as to make a round, completed whole. 
Both in Dr. Cline’s school work at Soochow and at Shanghai, she was 
always ready to fill any breach and did most valuable work among the 
pupils as teacher in the class room and as friend in the home. She lived 


a life of unselfish service. Though she never sought any showy place 


in church work, yet her unselfish spirit and sound sensible opinions 
made her one to be sought after and wherever she was an unpretentious 
leadership radiated from her. 

‘We shall miss her, for the going of such a one out. of the world 
makes it poorer, but. we are glad to believe that it also makes heaven 
richer ! 
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Eva Marjorie Rainey 


News first reached Shanghai from London by cable, and has now 
been confirmed by letters with details: during the night following Easter 
Morning Marjorie Rainey of Tingchow (S. Fukien, London Mission) 
was “released for higher service.”” It was a merciful release, for she 
had for two years been in the clutches of a painful disease. She has 
friends all over China, Chinese and foreign, men and women who having 
once met her, do not forget, and they will well understand that she 
fought her disease with incredible will-power, and that during the days 
and nights in hospital and bedroom her spirit continued to live in China 
for “the children’ as she had come to call those to whom she gave 
her life. One of her last joys was the news of a babe born into a 
Chinese family into which she had been adopted: another was the news 
that a student friend had decided to be a Christian. He had gone to 
Japan, at her advice, for he had come to see that a revolution achieved 
nothing in reality unless its devotees are free with the liberty which 
only iron interior discipline can give. His friend was radiant at the 
knowledge that Jesus had found him there, and that he was laying hold 
of Him. 

Born in 1891, she had her childhood in the country away from 
towns. Later she was in London for her education, and finally went to 
Bedford College, London University. She read the Philosophy School 
and graduated in that: but she had meanwhile dedicated her life to 
teaching and had become a student volunteer. Miss Sedgwick and other 
student leaders marked the stuff that was in her. From London she 
went to the Cambridge Training School for her teacher’s course, and 
from there to Woodbrook for a year’s. theology. In 1915 she came out 
to China and went straight to Tingchow. On the altar of that little 
hill town she, with such natural gifts and trained abilities, -laid all she 
was.and all she had. The people became her folks: and she demonstrated 
that love never counts the cost. She worked about fifteen hours a day 
and called most of it her recreation. She seemed to herself rich on her 
income and used only a small part for her spartan needs. The organized 
work put in her charge was a struggling girls’ primary school and 
kindergarten, and under her care these became much less struggling, 
and in time she was able to add a teachers’ training class. But always 
the resources in staff and money were inadequate, whilst society as a 
whole was indifferent to girls’ education. And yet this school was her 
joy and her life: she lived in it and with it. No one hated compromise 
more, and yet she daily saw her principles of true spiritual education 
maltreated. So she never rested until the compromises burgeoned with 
something more. | 
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In her earlier years she gave herself much to the local Church, 
but later a new sphere emerged. She had a special gift of becoming 
the intimate of families, of knowing all the members even down to the 
cousins of the nth degree. She never confused names or identities: 
and so she found her special people, her “children,” as they found her. 
The school was the centre from which she lived out. Year after year 
she drew round her group after group of high school students (boys 
and young men): and it is worthy of note that she got on better with 
government school students than with church school students. Later, 
the only vacations she took were long journeys over China, Peking, 
Hankow, anywhere where there was a friend who wanted her. Mainly 
these were students in universities. She went over their clothes and 
darned their socks, heard their troubles, met their friends, and offered 
council. 

After May 30th, 1925, and more after the setting up of the 
Nationalist Government life involved an even heavier strain. Most of 
her children were in the full tide of the movement, some to the good 
of their souls, some not. Just as it never occurred to her to give up a 
friend, so most of them never thought of giving her up. But it all 
took heavy toll of her lifeblood. For she always thought in terms of 
the living soul being educated, and it was torture to her to find Party 
patriots in the name of the liberty she exalted, or ecclesiatically-minded 
Christians in the name of the God she loved, doing anything which 
went against the spiritual interests of “one of these little ones.” With 
her Tang Pu friends she never compromised. If she thought. they 
were wrong she told them. 

Her courage never failed, nor her faith—and yet she had an 
intensely realistic mind. It was honesty in her wrought up to a high 
power of spiritual integrity, and the source and perennial feeder of this 
integrity was her unquenchable love of men and women and children 
in God. So she never posed; and could be as stern as she was tender. 
And then when death came to her, she went as she had lived,with a 
complete economy of fuss. Having taken Communion in the morning 
she said at night to her closest intimate, a Chinese girl student, 
Good-night: I will see you later.” She left the body which had 
hampered her, and went on to the higher service she confidently expected. 
Laus Deo. 

(CHINESE RECORDER, "September 1928: “The Missionary as a 
Neighbour” by E. M. Rainey.) This was written by her under a painful 
sense of duty. A Colleague. 
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Our Book Table 


Woritp Revo.uTion AND Reicion. Pau: Hutcuinson. The Abingdon Press, 
Gold $2.00. 


Social, political and anti-race discrimination revolutions are the order 
cf the modern world’s day. In this volume a student of and: believer in 
the indispensability of religion to the well-rounded life tries to describe 
what these interlocking revolutions mean to “organized religion.” The 
fundamentals of religion are being scrutinized and even undermined. Though 
frankly disturbed about its present organized expressions and activities the 
author looks to it to rise from the ashes of its past into a newer and more 
meaningful position. But he is sceptical that this resurrection can take 
place within the present organizations or established religious systems. “In 
the future, therefore, I look,” he avers, “for the resurrection of religion 
outside the church we know” (page 194). Religion as now organized 
shows “neither power to define nor ability and will to deal with the 
characteristic and clamorous issues of the period”: (page 92). “To deal 
with a social revolution .... the church must join the . revolution” 
(page 93). If the Church does that it will be tremendously different from 
what it is now; if not, then something will arise outside of it to take 


from its failing hand the banner of religion. 


Those who wish to avoid being shocked into wide-awakeness should not 
read this book! It is full of biting facts and pungent comments! It is 
an excellent antidote for that complacency which would either ignore the 
signs of change packed into it or else with dogmatic assurance attribute 
all of them to evil minds and agents. Russia is recognized as the primary 
factor in permeating the world with ideas of a different social order and 
making a most determined attack upon religion. But the “collapse of state 
churches,” or systems of religious thought identified with the peoples of 
Germany, Italy, England, Turkey and China—these are also reviewed. This 
onslaught on long-established systems of thought affects about 730,000,000 
people or “about half the total of humanity” and all its major systems of 
thought. Some readers may feel that the author is writing premature 
obituaries! But he is looking forward. He is trying to find out where 
these religions in general and Christianity in particular will be if the present 
world-wide social revolution continues. It pays once in a while to be logical 
even though it leads one into byways marked “radical’’! | 

Then there is the rising feeling of so-called races against the dominant 
white race. This race problem is quite modern and will have to be solved 
on the basis of human justice. About nine-tenths of the land on the 
globe that is fit for human habitation, is under white control. While this 
white hegemony was being set up Christianity spread to the ends of the 
earth. The religious idealism of the whites has thus kept pace with their 
political and economic imperialism. So long as these religious idealists 
assumed that in addition to spreading their faith they must raise all other 
civilizations to the same level as their own the missionary enterprise went 
forward. But to-day “the peoples of non-white lands are letting it be 
known that they do not care to make their life over on white models” 
(page 133). Furthermore “a century of contact with other faiths has 
revealed the falsity of the assumptions of unconditioned superiority which 
Christians held almost universally up to a generation ago” (page 20). 
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And because the “missionary vocabulary is changing the verb from ‘lift’ 
to ‘share,’ there is a sudden falling of support (of missions)” (page 133). 

We can only pick out a few of the double-edged points in this book. 
To read is to realize, as the pastor of a church recently wrote us, that 
“the (human) race is about to enter a change of historical phase, as im- 
portant as the change which took place in human development at the 
beginning of recorded history, say eight or ten thousand years ago.” The 
writer of that comment is not a publicist and has no relation to the author 
of this arousing book. 

It is interesting to note that the material in this book was originally 
given in a series of lectures delivered under the auspices of the School of 
Education of Northwestern University, Illinois. It is published in book 
form as the result of many requests therefor. Every one who wants to 
face fearlessly the position of organized religion in this work! of revolution 
will appreciate the book. All missionaries ought to be in that class! 
Christians will not save either the world or their church by dodging the 
issues contained therein even though they do not fall at once for all the 
author’s jnterpretations thereof. To ‘read this book is to realize that 
the modern world calls for the same adventurousness of spirit and loyalty 
to God which marked Jesus even though living up to it makes it necessary 
to tackle problems not specifically outlined by him. 


Hetpinc Grow DanifL J. Fremine. Associated Press. 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


What does mission work look like when viewed through the lens of 
educational psychology? That is the main question answered in this book. 
Had the principles it unfolds been built into mission work from the beginning 
much less of it would have to be torn down and rebuilt than is now necessary. 
What are the real effects of what missionaries do as contrasted with what 
they assume them to be or what they aim at? How seldom did the older 
generation of missionaries face that question. This book makes the reader 
face it on almost every page weaving into the situations it discloses much 
practical material from actual experience on mission fields. Most carefully, 
for instance, is the use of coercion either in human relationships or Christian 
work analyzed and many useful hints given as to the real effects of its 
use as opposed to what ready users thereof imagine its fruits to be. No! 
It is not easy to scrutinize the effects of missionary effort so to to avoid 
»y-products of attitude which often work against the ends sought. A book 
like this makes it easier as it weaves into actual situations the laws of 
learning applicable thereto. 

But after realizing something of the actual effects of Christian effort 
as opposed to those sought one must ask, What do we aim to do and: how 
must it be done? That question, also, this book answers. The Christian’s 
task is not getting things done but helping people grow (page IX). The 
effect we want is “adaptations-actual changes” (page 1). “These changes 
include modifications in an individual’s understanding and appreciation of 
his environment or in his capacity to deal with and to triumph over his 
environment. These adjustments are inward affairs constituting a form of 
growth.” To help in a “process of growth” is different from any sudden 
or finished conversion. One begins with the felt needs of the person 
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concerned. He seeks to work with the person feeling the need to meet 
them with their own reserves of capacity. Working along these lines one 
does not test results by performance but by actual inner change. Particularly 
does one have to talk through character. Approaches and programs, too, 
will have to vary with individuals and communities. All this means slower 
progress at first but greater results at last. 

Such a book opens up new ways of building up the Christ-like character 
which is the special aim of the missionary movement. It is a good text-book 
for a seminar on modern ways of doing missionary work. Every missionary 
not indifferent to the working of psychological laws should read and study it. 


HumMANisM: ANOTHER BattiF Line. Edited by Peter Kinc. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. Gold $2.25. 


“Do not despise your enemy,” we are sometimes told. That dictum 
the ten worthy warriors who, in this volume, uphold the banner of theism 
against the growing agressiveness of humanism do not forget. Naturally 
they depreciate somewhat its claims, unavoidably they oftén wield the same 
ideas and, in one case, attempt to prove that backward Christian ideas are 
much less prevalent than some humanists declare. This writer probably 
only knows the progressive cohorts of Christianity. 

“The attack of humanism on the theistic position” says Ivan Lee Holt, 
“is the most serious threat to religious faith” (page 126). We have in 
recent months heard both Communism and secularism described in quite 
similar terms. Humanism is, however, recognized as being more closely 
allied to Christianity in its emphasis upon personality-values but as being 
similar to both in its reliance upon human capacities alone to achieve them. 
Humanists differ in their attitude to supernaturalism and theism though 
the most prominent line-up of modern humanism is that which attempts to 
make of it a religion without affirming in connection therewith any theistic 
belief though often recognizing some sort of relationship between man and 
his cosmos. 

The theist and the humanist both emphasize the importance of human 
values. The former, however, holds that to “sustain and secure them” 
“theism is needed” (page 82). But that is just that- point that the religious 
humanist challenges! It is the fundamental issue in this conflict. One 
feels that some theists are on the defensive. To some humanists it appears 
that two thousand or more years of reliance on theistic help has not given 
the personality-values the place in the social order and environment they 
ought to have. Hence they claim that the ideals so long upheld must be 


secured by reliance on human capacities more or even alone. On the theistic . 


side the best answer to this is by Shailer Mathews (page 145). “Men 
have,” he says, “to establish some sort of relationship with cosmic activities.” 
Since personality is the product of these “cosmic activities” some sort of 
relationship is not only possible but desirable. “As personalities must live 
personally with other persons, so must they live personally with those 
personality-producing and: personally responsive elements of the universe 
to which we reverently and trustfully give the name ‘God’.” The theists 
must, however, do more than answer in terms of defensive logic. Theism 
must prove the cosmic significance of personality by leading in the setting up 
of a social environment in which it is supreme here and now. The machine 
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civilization upheld by the secularistg but attacked by the communists and 
the humanists has grown up by the side of the theism now being defended. 
Argumentative defense of theism will not win this battle. This one writer 
in this volume, Wilfred Ernest Garrison, clearly sees. He thus points 
the way to settle the issue. “The ultimate test of humanism will be how 
thoroughly humanistic it is..... how earnestly and effectively it strives 
to dignify and to enrich human personality” (page 167). He recognizes, 
however, that theism must meet this same test. This npt all theistic 

ists do. “The issue between Christianity and humanism as pro- 
moters of human welfare will not be settled on the lecture platform or in 
the pages of books, but in the records of their actual contributions to the 
betterment of society and the help of individuals” (page 169). The system 
which does most to produce a social order in which personality-values are 
dominant and no longer the play or prey of lower values will win the 
allegiance of men. In short theism must carry out the program of the 
humanists and beat them at it. That seems to be the main conclusion one 
arrives at after putting together some of the stimulating ideas in this book. 


Tue Japan Mission Year Book, 1970. Kyo Bun Kwan, Ginza, Tokyo. Price in 
Japan, Yen 2.50 


To read this the twenty-eighth issue of this annual is to realize that 
the Christian Movement in Japan is trying to focus its relation to the whole 
life of the people. For the first time it breaks through the confines of 
strictly Christian or religious interests and outlines briefly the major political 
and social situations “% which it is a part. The Tokyo session of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is analyzed in a very enlightening manner. 
Japan’s political situation and her international relations each have a chapter. 
The Japanese Labor Movement likewise comes in for treatment. There 
is also a most interesting study of “Modern Shinto as a State Religion.” 
The problem discussed is how far Shintoism may be considered as a symbolic 
expression of loyalty to the state and how far it is genuinely a religion. In 
making such a study this Year Book is falling into step with a general 
movement in Japan to appraise this ancient cult. In addition Christians 
need to understand this cult because there is evidently an assumption that 
‘all Japanese are by virtue of nationality naturally included within the 
sphere of (Shinto) shrine loyalty.” This creates, of course, a vital situation 
if Shintoism is a religion to any degree. Happily no religion is mixed up 
with loyalty to the state in China. 

_ _ In the reviews of the various aspects of Christian effort one notes that 
in Japan as in China Christianity faces criticism of its organizational life 
and shows a rising interest in social reconstruction. Aversions to the 
Church are many and numerous. One result is that “it is easier to establish 
achurch in a town where no official Christian work has ever been done than 
in one with an evangelistic history” (page 65). ‘Mission schools are not 

upon with favor bY. many Japanese educators—particularly in the 
primary schools” (page 75). Though much governmental social work is 
carried on by Christians this is not counted as the work of Christians. 
Furthermore “the Christian Church is often rightfully charged with being 
unsocial, unbrotherly, un-Christlike” (page 87). Japanese youth show two 
tendencies, one revolt against any form of established religion and the 
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other a tendency to go deep to the root of life problems (page 175). “A 
Study of the Rural Problem” by M. Sugiyama indicates how this aspect 
of life in Japan is coming to the forefront of Christian attention there. 

In short this volume will enable workers in China to learn from their 
fellows in Japan. Missionaries should find it very helpful. . 


Tue Korean Cuurcu anp THE Nevius Metnons. By Dr. ALLEN CLarx, 
D.D., Ph.D., Revell. 278 pages. 


This exceedingly valuable book was prepared by Dr. Clark as a dis- 
sertation for the Doctorate of Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 
One’s first reaction to it is that the author has not approached the subject 
in the unbiased and scientific way, which one expects in a dissertation. It 
is too partial toward the Nevius Method, which the author calls the “new” 
method, and hardly does justice to the “old’”’ method which is “dependent 
largely upon a paid native agency and strives by the use of foreign funds 
to foster and: stimulate the growth jof the native churches in the first 
stage of their development, and then expects gradually to discontinue the 
use of such funds.” This latter, or “oki” method, is the one most widely 
used by mission agencies in China. We have undoubtedly reached the 
place where very many are questioning whether this method has been a 
wise one. Not a few are seeking information with regard to the “Nevius 
Method” and how it has functioned in Korea. 

For all who wish to get a clear understanding concerning the way in 
which the Korean Church has been built up upon the principles formulated 
by Dr. Nevius, this book by Dr. Clark is by all means the book that should 
be read. Its style is very interesting. However, it does not entirely carry 
the reader to that same stage of enthusiasm for this method which the 
writer and his missionary colleagues in Korea show. 

There are some very disconcerting elements which appear in this 
description of the life and work of the Korean Church, concerning which 
we would like to have further information. For example, we discover that 
during the last fifteen years the Presbyterian Church in Korea, according 
to the statistics at the end of the volume, received into communicant mem- 
bership 143,547 converts; but during this same period the Church lost 
131,147. Thus the enormous additions to the Church were almost equaled 
by its losses. The statistics become still more astounding when we total 
the additions and find that although during these five years 67,132 were 
baptized, during the same period 68,039 members were lost. In other 
words, in spite of the large number of baptisms, the Korean Church had a 
net loss of 907 during this five year period. This great loss in church 
membership is attributed to various causes; but none of the explanations, 
nor all of them together, seems to be adequate. | 

However, the Church in China cannot afford to refrain from studying 
very open-mindedly and thoroughly the “Nevius Method” as practised by 
the Korean Church, and it may be possible that from such a study we 
shall be able to evolve a method which will embody the strong features and 
avoid the weaknesses which we find inthe practises of the Church in 
Korea. Church and mission administrators should by all means either bu 
or borrow this book and read it. A. x, oe 
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Tue or Att CuristiAn Berore:Gop—wiTH AN INTRODUCTION. By PrTEer 
AINSLIE. 224 pages. MacMillan & Co. 


This is a record of a conference held in New York City in November, 
1929, by the Christian Unity League. The Christian Unity League consists 
of some of the outstanding leaders in the various Protestant Communioris 
in America, who are seeking to overcome the denominational barriers and 
discover a way by which the various Protestant sections in China can 
discover themselves to be one and manifest this unity to the world. 

This volume includes a number of addresses, followed by discussions, 
upon such questions as The Need of a United Christendom; What a United 
Church can Do that a Divided Church Cannot; How Much Christian Unity 
do we Now Have;? Our Message to our Fellow Christians in America; 
the Possibilities of Attaining Christian Unity, etc. 

The report contains a very interesting Address by Dr. C. C. Morrison, 
Editor of the Christian Century, on the title “The End of a Cycle in 
Protestantism.” Dr. Charles E. Jefferson also has written in his usually 
interesting way a paper on “What would be the Attitude of Jesus toward a 
Divided Christian Church?”’, and President George W. Richards of the 
Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Penn., has written on “Shall 
We Continue our Emphasis on Orthodoxy and Conformity Rather Than 
on Purposes and Objectives?’ These addresses and their discussions deal 
with questions of vital importance to the Church of today as she is facing 
her place in the world of tomorrow. 

This report will be weN worth reading by anyone who is interested in 
the great question of church unity. A, Ey. 


MARRIAGE, Freevom aNp Epucation. H. M.D. Student Christian 
Movement. Press, London. Price 1/. 


The peremptory demand’ of the modern individual for freedom is no 
more insistent than in the realm of sex relationships. Down with taboos, 
tradition, repression, restraint,—is the battle cry. Monogamy is a relic 
and “sexual promiscuity extra-nuptial sexuality, are evidences of maturity, 
independence and progressiveness.” In the face of the onslaught against 
Christian ideals of marraige by writers like Bertrand Russell who in his 
“Marriage and Morals” directs violent blows at Christianity as the chief 
enemy of happy sex relations, can monogamy and chastity be defended except 
by an appeal to authority or at the expense of human liberty? Dr. Crichton- 
Miller is a determined champion of freedom, and a scientist who is willing 
to submit to the scientific tests of experiment, and this pamphlet is a 
rational argument for a monogamy which is not the denial of freedom 
but a “positive road to the royalty of inward happiness” and he bases his 
plea on the freedom of the child. One hopes that he will one day expand 
his thesis into a substantial volume which will handle the pagan proposals 
that are being offered today as a substitute for Christian ideals, for this 
pamphlet indicates his competency to meet the modern pagan with the 
weapons of science, and an awareness of human values which are too often 
overlooked by the new champions of a fictitious freedom. The pamphlet is 
the substance of a lecture before the British Social Hygiene Council, January 
1931. Gorpon Poreart. 
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Buppatsm 1n Inpra, Cevton AND Cxiarence H. Hamitton. University of 
Chicago Press, Gold $1.00. : | 


This is both an outline of the major points of Buddhism and a biblio- 
graphy of books thereon, neither being final or exhaustive. The appearance 
of this “cultural phenomenon” in each of the countries concerned is 
briefly dealt with and then the major aspects of its development therein 
analyzed and readings thereon assigned. To read the outline alone will 
give one considerable insight into this religion. To follow up the readings 
will easily furnish material sufficient for a course of study. Such “reading 
guides” are sadly needed in other fields in these day of the interpenetration 
of each of the varying cultural movements throughout the world into the 
homes of the others. We can recommend it most heartily. 


INDEX TO THE Tso CHUAN, compiled by Everarp 1D. H. Fraser, K.C.M.G. Revised 
and prepared for the Press by James Hatpane Stewart Locxnarr, K.C.M.G.,, 
LL.D. (Hongkong). Oxford University Press, Price 45s. From the preface by 
Sir J. H. Stewart LockHart: 


“The Index to the Tso Chuan was compiled) by Sir Everard Duncan 
Home Fraser, K.C.M.G., of His Majesty’s Consular Service in China, 
who had a long and distinguished career in that service. He was appoint- 
ed, after a competitive examination, Student Interpreter in China on the 
30th March, 1880, and after having filled various posts in China and 
Korea, he became Consul-General at Hankow in 1901 and at Shanghai 
in 1911. He died at the latter post in 1922. 

During the whole of that period he was an enthusiastic student of 
the language and literature of China and became possessed of such an 
intimate knowledge of them that he earned for himself the reputation of 
being one of the best scholars of Chinese in H. M. Consular Service 
which has produced such eminent scholars as Watters, Parker and Giles. 

The Index to the Tso Chuan had been completed for many years 
before Sir Everard died. Like all other students of Chinese, he had felt 
the want of such an Index, for though the great scholar, Dr. Legge, had 
appended to each of his translations of the Chinese Classics a valuable 
Index, he had made an exception in the case of the Tso Chuan because, 
as he stated, the time and labour necessary for such an undertaking were 
more than he could command. He, therefore, had to satisfy himself by 

iving a list under the different Radicals of such characters as are found 
in the Tso Chuan, in addition to those given in his Index to the Chinese 
Characters and Phrases in the Ch’un Ch’iu. This list, though useful to 
a certain extent, does not meet the want of a complete Index, and it is 
that want that the Index now published is intended to supply. 

The amount of time and’ labour required for the compilation of the 
Index, written entirely in Sir Everard’s own handwriting, must have been 
very great and, in preparing it for publication, one has been struck by 
its general accuracy. If “accuracy is scholarship and scholarship 1s 
accuracy,” as an old dominie was wont to remark, the Index may indeed 
be regarded as the work of an accurate scholar. 
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Correspondence 


Do Missions Need A Research 
Department? 
To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Str:—The visit of the Lay- 
men’s Missions Inquiry has preci- 
pitated much discussion on the value 
of such an investigation. Some 
consider the whole procedure too 
stereotyped and superficial, while 
others feel confident that the results 
will be of permanent benefit to the 
missionary enterprise. this 
date we may have nothing but 
unfounded opinions upon the find- 
ings of the commission coupled with 
the hope that their work may turn 
out to be the beginning of a per- 
manent research department. 

Up to the present the missionary 
enterprise has been largely a matter 
of administration, with an occasional 
revaluation committee appointed by 
the boards or the field staff. At 
intervals some individuals, with 
minds equipped for research, have 
raised a voice in protest, or offered 
advice on specific problems, only to 
have their findings largely ignored 
in the midst of administrative and 
general work. 

Young men and women in 
western colleges, universities, and 
technical schools, with high records 
in laboratory courses and with 
minds equipped for research work, 
are frequently assured of a place 
in the great laboratories of com- 
merce and industry long before 
they graduate. Modern production 
and sales’ departments determine 
their policies not on the trial and 
error method so muchas on the 
findings of their research depart- 
ments. The successful business 
world of to-day is so organized that 
the facts unearthed in the laboratory 


may be turned into profit within a 
reasonable length of time. Discuss- 
ing this matter in its relation to 
missions, a friend replied, “the 
problem on the mission field will 
be to have the administration and 
extension departments take notice of 
the research workers.” Put to the 
test the missionary enterprise has 
surprised the world occasionally by 
not being so moss-covered and 
fossilized as people have supposed. 
Given the thoroughly equipped 
research staff largely resident on 
the field, there probably will be 
very few difficulties in the way of 
making the necessary adjustments. 

All of us have seen cases where 
doors ought to have been closed 
years ago and the staff and funds 
transferred to more fruitful fields. 
Wi:at someone has called “blind 


devotion” has kept workers active 


in institutions that have long since 
outlived their usefulness, Well pre- 
fared devoted ‘Christian workers, 
both national and missionary, are 
oftentimes working up to a very | 
small fraction of their capacity be- 
cause there is no research depart- 
ment to point out the almost obvious 
reasons why they should be trans- 
ferred to other fields or departments. 
In this swiftly moving world 
changes are taking place all around 
us. The closing of some doors and 
the opening of others is inevitable, 
but such changes should occur only 
after much prayer and scrutiny by 
the right kind of a research depart- 
ment, In order to command the 


‘respect and loyalty of the mission- 


ary enterprise this department will 
have to rank high in spiritual tone 


-as well as in research standards. 


A common criticism of our 
missionary movement is that it is 
inefficient. Are we producing rea- 
sonable results? is a question that 
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intelligent supporters everywhere are 
asking. Because ours is primarily 
a spiritual work, and you cannot 
catch and analyze spiritual values 
easily, that is all the more reason 
why we should have a permanent 
staff of men and women definitely 
assigned to research work on the 
field and at home. There are many 
indications that such a group will 
be welcomed by all who desire to 
have the present atmosphere of 
misunderstanding disappear from 
both the home base and the fields 
of operation. 


GrorceE W. SHEPHERD. 


Foochow, 
April 18, 1931. 


Attitude to Virgin Birth 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir: Lest injustice should 
be done Mr. J. Wesley Shen, I 


would like to add that I have 


learned that he left Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary on his own 
initiative, before the expression of 
his views regarding the Virgin Birth 
alluded to by Rev. Paul G. Hayes 
in his recent article, 

At the same time such views, 


expressed in so crude a manner, 


are a cause of pain and regret, offset 
in some measure by the dignified 
and able advocacy of the Virgin 
Birth by Rev. Chu Pao-hui of this 
Seminary, to which also Mr. Hayes 
alludes. 


Yours truly, 
A. SYDENSTRICKER. 
Nanking Theological Seminary 
April 17, 1931. 
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To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Str: The March 1931 
Chinese Recorder carried between 
its covers a very interesting article 
on the Virgin Birth. On reading it 
I was reminded of a question which 
has puzzled me for some years. In 


the face of the Chinese grounding 


in the dualistic philosophy which 
puts “woman” in the “Yin” or “evil” 
category, how does it help the cause 
of Christ in China to insist that 
Jesus was born of a Virgin? Does 
insistence on the Virgin Birth add 
Ethics of 
Jesus? Does it keep many valuable 
leaders outside. of the church who 
are willing to accept the ethical 
teaching ? 

I would be glad for answers to 
this problem either through personal 
correspondence with those who have 
light to shed on it or through the 
columns of the Recorper. It may 
be only an academic question and 
may not be an actual stumbling 


block. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harotp S. MATTHEws. 
April 19, 1931. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The writer of the 
article under the above heading in 
the CHINESE RecorDER for March, 
has apparently allowed the fact that 
he regards the Scripture teaching 
concerning the supernatural birth of 
Christ, to be “an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle” to the progress of the 
church, so to prejudice his mind, 
and bias his judgment that his 


~ conclusion “that in so far as Chinese 


Christian thinkers have critically 
faced these considerations they have 
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almost unanimously concluded that 
Jesus was the natural son of Joseph 
and Mary,” appears to have little 
value except as a reflection of his 
own mind; for even on basis 
of his own partial presentation of 
the thoughts of Chinese Christians, 
such extreme statement has little 
justification. 

This is proved by the fact that 
Mr. Hayes himself confesses that 
the evidence of such men as Profs. 
Chia Yu Ming and Chu Pao Huei, 
the Rev. Ting Lung Huang and 
others mentioned, who unquestion- 
ably accept the Scripture statements 
concerning the birth of Christ, 
“could be multiplied several times, 
and that it seems quite clear that a 
very large proportion of Chinese 
Christians accept the birth stories of 
Matthew and Luke at their face 
value.” He also states that “by 
far the largest group, pcrhaps, 
ninety per cent of all baptized 
Chinese Christians uncritically accept 
this doctrine.” The fact that such 
a large majority of Chinese Chris- 
tians believe in the supernatural birth 
of Christ, is a strong proof that the 
majority of all Chinese pastors and 
evangelists also. believe this doctrine. 

The writer, however, reaches his 
conclusion that Chinese Christian 
thinkers, who have 
problem, have almost unanimously 
rejected the idea of the virgin birth, 
by gratuitiously assuming that all 
those who accept the Scripture re- 
cords as true are not thinkers, and 
stigmatizing their attitude as 
uncritical and unscientific; also by 
assuming that the silence of other 
writers concerning this doctrine, 
“is inexplicable if they truly 
regarded the virgin birth as a fact 
of history.” It will be recognized 
that these are ‘mere assumptions, 
and that they do not justify the 
Sweeping indictment of Chinese 
Christian thinkers and writers made 
in this article, 


faced the - 
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If Mr. Hayes’ contention is true 
that the great increase in ration- 
alistic ideas among Christians during 
recent years, is due to the fact that 
a larger number of students go to 
America, it is deeply to be regretted, 
although Mr. Hayes appears to 
rejoice in this substituting of 
rationalism for the Word of God. 

The assumption underlying Mr. 
Hayes’ article that only those who 
reject the Scripture records are 
scientific, appears to be entirely 
without justification. To accept the 
statements of honest men concerning 
things of which they had first hand 
information, and concerning which 
they had taken diligent care to verify 
the truth of the incidents they 
record, as the writer of Luke’s 
Gospel definitely claims to have 
done, (Luke I, 1,-4.) is not 
unscientific. Especially is this true 
where the most careful investigation 
and the fiercest criticism have only 
tended to further confirm the 
writer's absolute truthfulness. 
Whereas to adopt a certain attitude 
of mind, and, without troubling to 
examine the evidence, decide what 
must have taken place, and without 
adequate reason reject the evidence 
of such men, is neither scientific 
nor rational. 

The incarnation of the Son of 
God being absolutely unique in the 
history of the world, we have no 
criterion for judging what plan or 
method God would adopt. The only 
possible way of ascertaining what 
plan God really adopted, is humbly 
and reverently to study the Scrip- 
tures, which contain the only reliable 
records we have of this stupendous 
event, which changed the course of 
the world’s history, 

What Chinese, or Americans, or 
British may think, is really im- 
material so far as the truth of this 
great fact is concerned. To say 
that because an ordinary human 
being has two human parents there- 
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fore the Son of God must have 
had the same, is no more scientific 
than for a man to say that because 
the planets follow an elliptic orbit 
round our sun, therefore the North 
Star must do the same. In both 
cases it is entirely a matter of 
evidence. 


Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT LUTLEY: 


Passports 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Last September you 
published a _ statement (p. 599. 
September, 1930) that the Ministry 
of Education was refusing passports 
to students who contemplate going 
abroad and including religious 
subjects in their -studies. The 
statement concluded with words, 
“This has become the fixed policy 
of the Ministry of Education.” 

The wide circulation of your 
Magazine has given considerable 
publicity to this information. The 
International Review of Missions in 
its annual Survey (p. 20, January 
1931) made use of it, and in support 
thereof; the editor says, “we have 
always looked upon the CHINESE 
RECORDER as an absolutely reliable 
source of information.” Others 
likewise have accepted this as fact. 

Because of this it may be well to 
point out that no such policy is now 
being pursued by the Chinese 
Government. My attention has been 
called to a number of students who 
have been going abroad for religious 
education without any difficulties. 
Yesterday I held in my hands the 
passports and travel permits of a 
student who is_ going abroad 
specifically to study religion. These 
papers were issued to him in 
Nanking on the strength of a 
certificate from the Theological 
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Seminary in which he has been 
registered—a graduate school of high 
standing. To-day the Shanghai 
Bureau of Public Safety has issued 
to him other papers necessary to 
secure his American Consular visa. 
There can be not the slightest 
ambiguity about his intentions, 
They are all perfectly plain in writ- 
ing and in print, Yet he has had 
not the least difficulty in any of the 
Chinese government offices, eithér 
in Nanking or in Shanghai. 

_ Whatever may have been the 
policy last September I think you 
owe it to your own reputation and 
to the officials concerned to inform 
your readers that there is now no 
such restriction upon students going 
abroad to study religious subjects. 


Sincerely yours, 
CARLETON Lacy. 


Religious Liberty of the Child 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—May I join in the 
discussion of your articles on “The 
Freedom of the Child” to say three 
things ? 

First, I want to express apprecia- 


| tion of the articles and the service 


render in directing attention 
to the child himself as the most 
important element in the pro- 
blem of religious liberty in China 
today. Few will agree altogether 
with your suggestion as to the 
solution of the problem. All should 
see that the problem needs discus- 
sion, and that the proper Christian 
starting place for such discussion 
is with the welfare of the child 
himself, Quite obviously a good 
many anti-religionists and Christian 
teachers as well have at times become 
so absorbed in a battle of ideas 
that they have neglected to put the 
interests of the child first. Your 
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article should start a good deal. of 
furious thinking and if it drives us 
back to this starting place there 
will be real gain. 

Second, I should like to express 
dissent from some of the formulae 
you have used in your discussion. 
No terminology can be satisfactory 
to all, of course; nevertheless I 
should like to suggest that other 
terms are at least not more likely 
to be misunderstood than those you 
employ. I think there would be a 
gain in clarity if you used “oppor- 
tunity for continuous all-round 
growth” where you have used the 
more ambiguous term “freedom” as 
applied to the child. Undoubtedly 
the objection to much education 
which is religious and also the 
objection to much which is anti- 
religious is that it tends to arrested 
growth on the part of the child, As 
religious educators, should we not 


use this criterion to judge our 


curricula and our teaching materials 
and our methods? On the other 
hand, by using this formula, we are 
less apt tu be misled into thinking 
that the only essential thing is to 
leave the child to his own devises. 
Cooperation between adults and 
children in an educational process 
which leaves the mind open to all 
truth, which promotes sufficient 
critical evaluation to allow for con- 
tinuous progress, and which provides 
continuously for digestion of new 
data into an integrated system of life 
and thought on the part of the child 
are all essential to such growth. I 
take it that “sectarian” is used in 
the sense of a type of teaching 
which is not open to new truth and 
which is not self critical enough to 
provide for progress. Any kind of 
education which without discrimina- 
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tion subjects the child to every wind 
that blows without provision for 
adequate integration into a practical 
system of living that has a unifying 
aim is equally fatal to growth, and 
therefore to the only kind of 
“liberty” which is worth considering. 

From this standpoint education, 
whether religious, non-religious, or 
anti-religious, has usually fallen 
short, and the trouble is that it is 
not sufficiently creative. We need 
to realize that “pan-religious” 
education is just as likely to fail 
and for the same reason, Certainly 
we have no example as yet of 
genuinely creative education where 
all religions are taught to little 
children on an equal basis. 

This leads me to the third point, 
namely, when we attain such creative 


. education, what will be the most 


satisfactory term to apply to it? 
Without arguing the point or hoping 
to secure general assent, may I very 
briefly express my own convictions 
on this point? To me it is more 
nearly religious than it is either non- 
religious or anti-religious. If we go 
back to Jesus’ own attitudes and 
methods of teaching, such creative 
education more truly deserves the 
name of “Christian” than does the 
dogmatic growth-hampering educa- 
tion which has sometimes claimed 
that name. It is a tragedy that so 
much of what has been called 
“Christian” education has seemed to 
intelligent observers to be filled with 
superstition and narrow sectarianism 
and to be growth-hampering in its 
effect. Let us in the name of him 
who set the child in the midst work 
together creatively to make it more 
truly “Christian.’ 
Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL H. LEGER- 
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The Present Situation 


MISSION WORK IN NORTH MANCHURIA 


The year 1930 was in many ways the best year we have had since 
coming to North Manchuria six years ago. No other year has seen as 
many baptisms—122. The general spirit in the city, at the six outstations 
and other places visited was gratifying. Advancement has been general. 
Near the close of the year some of the more faithful members of the 
Harbin city church withdrew and organized another church. This was 
due largely to outside influences though it would have happened sooner 
or later anyhow. The new situation means advancement of the Kingdom. 
Evangelistic services in Harbin have gone on nearly every night with 
good attendance and fine attention. Several long evangelistic trips were 
made to outstations and other places hundreds of miles away. All along 
the way the people received us gladly. Many indicated their decision 
to follow Christ. On two occasions men came near midnight to ask 
that they be enrolled as enquirers, : 

Pastor Yang is just back from a long trip—more than three hundred 
English miles—to various places near the Siberian border. He reports 
a wonderful trip! Some believers walked forty miles for classes lasting 
a week, some of them being old men, others only boys. On these trips, 
which often require a month by steamer, train, motor, or cart, we have 
wonderful opportunity for preaching, distributing tracts, the sale of scrip- 
tures, teaching groups of believers and interviews. The colporteurs sold 
many thousands of scriptures throughout these two most northern of China’s 
provinces during the year. A large number of Bibles and New Testaments 
were also sold by them and the Harbin Christian Book Agency. In 
this way the printed Word has been circulated far and wide over a 
large part of this north country, 

As a result of the daily distribution of free tracts at the Harbin 
Railway Station more than a half million gospel tracts were handed 
out to ‘Chinese and Russians travelling throughout north Manchuria. 
Many returning to Shantung and elsewhere also take this literature 
with them. Gospels are furnished free to immigrants from other parts 
of China. Many thousands of Russian tracts and booklets are distributed 
also among the Russians passing through the Railway Station and other 
places. Some of these, we hope, find their way into Russia. We hear 


of people being converted as a result of reading this literature. Even. 


dangerous bandit-infested regions have been reached by colporteurs. All 
this throws upon us a great responsibility for follow-up work. 

The hospital continued its work of healing during the year, and many 
who came to the clinic heard the gospel; but due to economic conditions 
here and the financial condition of the Foreign Mission Board the medical 
work is now being confined to work in the clinic. 

Large numbers of German Mennonites, Lutherans, and Russian 
refugees willing to risk their lives to get across the Siberian border, 
continue to flee into .Manchuria from Russia. As we write these lines 
two groups of these poor persecuted people, each numbering around 
three hundred, are stranded in the far northern steppes of Manchuria. 
They are without food, except as merciful Chinese peasants are able to 
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assist them. With the thermometer forty degrees (Fahrenheit) below 
zero, their distress and suffering can be imagined. Death awaits them 
if they return to Siberia. The Cuinans authorities hesitate to allow them. 
to proceed to Harbin, on account of there being so many poor people 
already there. | 

It becomes us as missionaries to render such assistance as we are 
able to these unfortunate people. We rejoice to be able to do some of 
this work, largely through the Harbin Russian Baptist Church, with 
which we also cooperate in other ways. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict, which is far from settled, brought considerable 
financial loss to this most prosperous part of China. Now the general 
business depression of the world has added greater distress, for the Chinese 
are unable to dispose of their Manchuria soya beans at any price. But the 
spiritual poverty of our Chinese brothers and sisters in the flesh is vastly 
greater. We can see in many of them, however, a longing for right- 
eousness and faith in God. The Chinese people are friendly, cordial, 
and appreciative. The Lord has opened, a great and effectual door to us. 
Far more calls-come than we can possibly meet; calls to visit places where 
there are small groups who want to believe, seeking instruction and help 
in the way of Life. We need more evangelists to locate in needy, growing 
towns, and to cover wide areas. The few Chinese believers at these places 
are willing to do their part, but they are so few in number that we must 
take the lead and lend assistance for the time being. 


Cuas. A. LEONARD. 


SELLING SCRIPTURES ON THE SIBERIAN FRONTIER. 


On the extreme eastern border of Manchuria, sixty English miles 
directly south of the point where the Chinese Eastern Railway enters 
Siberia, there is a frontier town, Tunghinghsian, consisting of Chinese 
and Russians which has grown up in recent years. Few foreigners other 
than Russians have gone there. When Chinese move there they regard 
themselves as having gone to the other side of nowhere, No one had 
ever been there to preach or sell the Word of God, so far as we have 
been able to learn, until Colporteur Gung visited the place this year. 
Chinese have gone there from Shantung and other points south, made 
little fortunes, and returned) home. Russians in the Chinese town or 
across the river on the Russian side have likewise prospered in their 
trading with Chinese. The place has grown until now it is a county 
seat. But the conflict between Russia and China last year brought business 
depression and distress from which it will take years to recover. When 
Colporteur Gung arrived there this year martial law was on, so no one 
was allowed to do public speaking on the streets, hold meetings, or 
canvas the sale of anything without special permission. Every newcomer 
had to perl Oy a special examination of baggage, mind and heart before 
he could sel spels. Gung-had to register at four different police 
headquarters. e inns were full of Chinese fleeing from Russia. ere 
was so much confusion in them that he had to move to the home of a 
Christian before beginning work. Everyone was under suspicion, especially 
if in possession of propaganda of any kind. But after three days, when 
the police were fully satisfied, the colporteur began selling scriptures on 


the streets. He visited every shop, store, and home in the town before 
leaving. 
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“The grace of God was certainly with me,” declared Gung, “and the 
people seemed to be fairly hungering for the Word of God.” Eight out 
of every ten people approached bought complete sets of the Gospels 
and five or more important Old Testament portions. In the course of his 
visits the colporteur went into a photographer’s studio. It was operated 
by Chinese and Japanese photographers who did business for Chinese, 
Russians, and’ Koreans, the Chinese photographer explained that he did 
not need gospel portions, but rejoiced to show, a pocket New Testament, 
which, he said, had been given to him at Tsingtao. While there he had 
heard a Mr, Wang, an evangelist, preaching the Word, and had become 
interested in the gospel and dissatisfied with his life as a soldier. He 
gave up the army, enrolled as an enquirer, accepted the Lord, and came 
up here to start life again in a new part of the world. “I am only an 
enquirer,” he said, “but have been hoping for the time when someone 
would come here to help me in the Way. I have not forgotten the words 
of exhortation given me by Pastor Wang, have come to love this Testament 
and its words, and I with others have hoped that a preacher might come 
to give us instruction.” 

This young man had been a soldier in Feng Yu-hsiang’s army, where 
he first heard the gospel. He joined the army for patriotic reasons. 
Realizing that China’s salvation could not be found in resort to arms, 
or political revolution, helped him to see a better way. Since receiving 
this report of Gung’s, this young man Lin, (Mr. Forest) has come to 
Harbin on business, and while there paid us a visit. He brought with 
him an invitation from other Christians asking that we come to their town 
to help give the gospel to the Chinese there, The visit of the colporteur 
not cnly supplied the people with the printed Word, it ‘also opened the 
way for the beginning of evangelistic work there. The town is nearly 
three hundred miles trom Harbin. If an evangelist could be supplied, 
it would not be long until a church would be organized and the Christians 
become sufficient in number to support him, and carry on for themselves. 
They offer to furnish a house for meetings and supply funds for fuel 
and other incidental expenses, if we will only send a preacher. 


Cuas. A. LEONARD. 


Work and Workers 


Chinese (Mandarin) Records.— 
A good phonographic record with 
“Jesus Loves me” on one side and 
“Throw out the Lifeline” on the 
other, both sung by a quartette, 
can be secured at the ristian 
Book Room, Shanghai. 


American Missionaries Robbed. 


—Misses Marian and Grace Manly, | 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, 


Chengtu were robbed on May 6, 
1931, of their personal belongings, 
medical supplies and _ surgical 
instruments on an inland waterway 
beyond Chungking, After robbing 
them the bandits responsible there- 
fore released the two ladies. China 
Weekly Review May 16. 1931. 


Shanghai College Becomes Uni- 
versity of Shanghai—Shanghai 


| 
| 
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ary supported by Northern 
and Southern Baptists, U.S.A. and 
Chinese Baptists, has changed its 
name to University of Shanghai 
in order to make more evident its 
status and avoid complications 
associated with the older name. 
In addition to the College of Arts 
and Science the University con- 
ducts a School of Commerce, a 
School of Education, post-graduate 
work, preparatory schools and a 
Social Center. here is also an 
affiliated Theological Seminary 
which is not registered with the 
Government, ltogether 1,800 
students are enrolled. The new 
name does not change the old 
policy, that of a private Christian 
institution of higher learning. 


Bequest to N Theological 
i —The residuary estate 
of Miss Ella Virginia von Echtzel 
was divided into 200 shares. Of 
these 35 are willed to the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. The 
income from these shares is to be 
used for the maintenance of Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. The 
Board of Foreign Missions is to 
act as trustee in passing the funds 
to Nanking Theological Seminary. 
In all probability it will be several 
years before this bequest becomes 
effective, The Board of Foreign 
Missions has no control of the 
funds beyond acting as trustee. 


Evangelistic Campaigns.—Some 
time since Paul Rader and Leland 
Wang conducted ev listic cam- 
paigns in some of the principal 
cities of China. An all-Manchuria 
Conference met at Yinkow, 
Manchuria. Three main meetings 
were held each day. In the morn- 


ing and afternoon Mr. Rader 
spoke; in the evening Mr. Wang. 
“The effect of Mr. er’s mes- 


Sages was most marked 
Pent-up feelings found expression 
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in moving confessions and spon- 
taneous prayer.” Mr. Findlay, of 
the Scotch Mission, reported great 
results among the upper school 
girls and boys. At the first service 
in Tsinan scores of men and wo- 
men publicly confessed their sins 
and begged for pardon. The 
meetings in Peiping outgrew two 
buildings and the last one was 
held in the Methodist Church. It 
lasted three hours. Two hundred 
men and women knelt around the 
altar either seeking pardon or 
making a new consecration. Pray 
for China, March 15, 1931. 


A Christian School in Hunan.— 
In the summer of 1930 most of 


the schools and churches in Chang- 


sha, Hunan, were either burnt or 
looted. Yali Union Middle School, 
however, was not touched nor 
anybody on its compound injured. 
It was the school servants and some 
of the students who, under the 
leadership of Mr. Shen, effectively 
defended the school from attack. 
The only effect of the Communistic 
upset was a reduction in the en- 
rollment of about twenty-five per- 
cent. The enrollment has now 
again reached its former number. 
In order to set up Christian living 
for the students three aims are 
followed. First, building up a 
strong Christian atmosphere; 
second, creating close contact 
between Christian teachers and 
students; third, cooperating with 
the churches in the city in the 
religious training of the students. 
A recent report shows that a 
considerable degree of success has 
been achieved in connection with 
these aims. At present 33% of 
the students are Christians; 82% 
attend the six churches in Chang- 
sha; 92% elect Bible courses; and 
50% attend the Y.M.C.A. Bible 
classes. Furthermore 77% of the 
faculty are Christian. An average 
of about 19% of the students attend 
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the voluntary chapel service held 
four times a week. Every Sunday 
night, also, the Y.M.C.A, members 
conduct worship for the school 
servants and hold a prayer meet- 
ing for themselves, They have 
formed small groups for personal 
work among non-Christian boys. 
At a decision meeting held in 
April, 1931, nine students decided 
to be baptized and _ forty-one 
decided to attend the catechism 
classes of the churches in the city. 
In view of the terrible upset which 
took place in Changsha last sum- 
mer and the tendency of Hunan 
to be restless at all times this 
is a specially encouraging report. 


Interesting Aspects of Chinese 
Literature—A pamphlet with the 


title, “The Library of Congress 
Division of Chinese Literature. 
1929-30” recently came to hand. 
It contains some interesting notes 
on the. Chinese literature acquired 
by this library. In 1634 Wang 
Ying-hsing wrote a work on labor- 
saving machinery and industrial 
appliances. The title—“T’ien 
Kung K’ai Wu”—*“means in effect, 
‘wresting the secrets of nature for 
the development of natural re- 
sources.” In 1927 a book was 
compiled by Liang I-chen which 
includes biographical sketches of 
one hundred women writers who 
lived during the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
The pamphlet also says, “Chinese 
literature is undoubtedly the best 
im the world as source material 
for the history of the utilization 
of wild plants and their domesti- 
cation as cultivated crops.” Maize, 
for instance, is treated in a work 
first published in 1590 A.D. It 
is evident, therefore, that at that 
early date maize had become an 
important crop in many parts of 
China and also that it had entered 
China from the West. In one 
medical work the preface refers to 
what is “evidently a widespread 
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view in China that talented people 
who for one cause or another fail 
to enter upon an official career 
should study medicine.” “States- 


‘men and physicians,” it states, “are 
nearly the same in value.” 


- Modern Literature in China— 
The Chinese Nation, (February 
25, 1931) contained an interesting 
article by T. P. Yang on “Current 
Chinese Publications.” Mr. Yang 
analyses the publications of twenty- 
four book stores on Foochow 


- Road, Shanghai, as put - forth 


during the last six years. A total 
of 1 2 books are noted of which 
36.3 per cent are fiction. In. this 
two major emphases are noted, 
romantic and tragic love and social 
conditions. Fiction is also used to 
introduce “socialistic or radical 
viewpoints.” About 37 per cent of 
these novels translations. 
Books dealing directly with social, 
economic and political problems 
do not have very high percentages. 
But when to these is added the 
novels dealing with proletarian 
problems it is evident that social 
problems loom up largely in this 
literature. Only one book on 
“Communism” was noted and that 
anti-Communistic. but many other 
books which do not bear this title 
are “fully tinged with red color.” 
Most of the great Japanese, 
French, Russian and English no- 
vels are translated, with those by 
Sinclair in the lead. Three-fifths 
of the books dealing directly with 
the social sciences are translated 
which “reveals to us that there are 
not enough original writers to 
supply the need of the reading 


- public.” The ban on “Communist” 


literature has prevented Marx’s 
Capitalism” from being trarslated 
in full, In addition, however, to 
the books listed in these stores 
many Communistic books are cir- 
culated secretly. One gets the 
impression from the article that 
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numerous writers desire to express 
themselves along radical lines 
socially and politically, but are 
inhibited by present restrictions. 
Sex sleunelty concerns many of 
the novels but looking at the 
fiction and the other books as a 
whole it does not appear to be 
especially prominent, 


Changing China—Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, re- 
cently visited China. When leaving 
he recorded his impressions of the 
changes which are taking place in 
China. “These are so great and 
significant,” he said,” that I find 
it mecessary to excercise great 
self-restraint lest I be charged 
with gross exaggeration.” He was 
particularly struck with the new 
aspects +4 his old home city of 
Amoy. “The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica,” he said, “is authority for 
the statement that Amoy was the 
dirtiest city in the world.” “I 
am inclined now to urge that Amoy 
has become one of the cleanest 
cities.” “Instead of the dirty, dark, 
narrow and crooked streets of old 
Amoy there are now straight 
streets, fifty and sixty feet wide, 
lighted by electricity. The old 
streets were paved with stones 
between the cracks of which one 
could see the filthy sewer whose 
odors made the air almost too thick 
to breathe. The new streets are 
paved with concrete and have a 
modern sewerage system. In the 
hills back of the city a great dam 
has been built and a fresh water 
lake formed. Kulangsu, the for- 
eign settlement, is now getting 
water from the city waterworks. 
The old low, dark and dingy shops 
and houses have almost all been re- 
placed with ferro-concrete build- 
ings of three to five stories high. 
Plate-glass fronts line the principal 
streets. A fine public park with 


- ‘tea gardens, tennis courts, running 


‘did to 
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track and football field has taken 


the place of some of the dirtiest 


parts of the city. Houses, sedan 


. chairs and burden bearers have 


given way to automobiles and 
motor trucks. Two aviation fields 
receive world visitors 
A wireless station looms high. 
The bones in the masses of graves 
that once covered the hillsides 
have been reinterred in a public 
cemetery ‘out in the country. The 
hillsides are now being terraced 
for the building of modern re- 
sidences. This indicates a different 
attitude towards the dead. Tall 
buildings with towers are evidence, 
also, that the belief in “feng-shui” 
has gone under. Temples have 


‘been destroyed to make way for 


modern improvements. Not all the 
idols are gone, of course. A beau- 
tiful Buddhist temple and monas- 
tery in a suburb has been rebuilt 
in ferro-concrete with granite 
columns. This a few wealthy men 
reserve a famous beauty 
spot. verywhere there is evid- 
ence that many of the old ideas 
and beliefs have been destroyed. 
Five modern moving-picture thea- 
tres, with the best “talkie” equi 


P- 


ment made, furnish amusement.” 


With Colporteurs in Manchuria. 
—When a few days past we re- 
quested some of the colporteurs 
of this field to give verbal reports 
of their work for the past year 
in order that these results might 
be passed on to the supporters of 
this work, we were made to rejoice 
to hear story after story of what 
the Word of God has done the 
past year in the saving of men and 
women who have bought scripture 
portions and Bibles from these 
colporteurs. Colporteur Ging Hi 
Lin told first of some of his ex- 
periences at Wuchinine a growing 
town east of Harbin. At his place 
we came across a leading farmer, 
Mr. Swen Ching Hsien, who lives 
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in the town but is in charge of a 
hundred homes in the country dis- 
tricts. He is responsible to the 
civil and military authorities for 
their safety and conduct, “When 
I called at this man’s house” Gung 
said, “they were having a meeting 
in Mr. Swen’s home of represent- 
atives of these one hundred 
families. He would not allow me 
to enter the house until he learned 
my business for he, like other men, 
is afraid constantly of bandits.” It 
may be explained that only the 
poorer classes of people dare go 
any distance from the towns 
without a guard, and few will 
venture even on the edge of the 
towns, for even there they may 
be carried off and held for ransom, 
or be shot down and robbed. 

“But when this man found,” 
continued the colporteur, “that I 
was selling gospels and Bibles of 
the Christian religion he invited 
me into the house. On the walls 
were guns and pistols, but the large 
number of men who filled the 
house were men of years, mostly 
elders of villages, grave and not 
a few grey-headed. Mr. Swen 
asked that I sit down, explain m 
business and: the books I was sell- 
ing. When I explained that my 
desire was not to secure money but 
to enable them to know by word 
and the printed page the Way of 
Life, they received my message 
with gladness.” | 

The ‘head of the villages, Mr. 
Swen, then turning to his guests, 
explained that he had been interest- 
ed for years in becoming a 
Christian but had neglected this 
important matter. He bought a 
complete set of gospels and Acts 
and Old Testament portions. He 
urged others to buy and study these 
scriptures A number of complete 
sets were sold to them. They then 
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asked for further information re- 
garding regulations of the church 
and the Way of Life. As these men 
followed the colporteur to the gate 
he invited them to the preaching 
hall where Mr. and Mrs. Fan, the 
evangelist and his wife, would be 
lad to give them and their wives 
urther instruction. | 
When the writer was at this 
lace a few weeks ago the evangel- 
ist took me to the home of Mr. 
Swen that we might have prayer 
with him in his home. In the 


‘meantime he had become a Chris- 


tian and now. has been baptized. 
We are at this time at Wuchinine, 
where this report is being written. 
Mr. Swen was at the preaching 
hall last night and at the close of 
the meeting made a liberal con- 
tribution for repairs of the church 
building. His face was aglow with 
gladness. He is seeking to lead 
all his family and others to the 
Lord. 


Chinese Women Doctors.—The 
Moukden Medical College recently 
graduated the first women doctors 
to pass through it halls. Its report 
for 1930 contains a special appre- 
ciation of these new doctors. 
Their names are Drs, Lu Shu 
Hsien, Chia Yu Jung and Leo 
Su Chen. They have proved 
themselves worthy of the name of 
student. In scholarship they have 
equalled and at times excelled their 
fellow-students of the other sex. 
Dr. Lu and Dr. Leo have shown 
singular courage in their deter- 
mination not to be coaxed imto 
binding marriage agreements that 
would have cut across their medical 
careers. Dr. Chia, in spite of heavy 
bereavements has continued steady 
to the end, Their graduation is 
taken as a significant event in the 
history of this institution. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES. 
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I, Under the suspices of the China Evangelistic Committee. 


Name. 


Chinese Christian Workers’ 


Place 


Date. 
Peitaiho. 


July 3-12. 


Executive. 


Speakers;—Rev, R. A. Jaffrey, Rev. Han Feng Kong, Rev, Marcus Cheng. 


Missionary Conference 


eitasho, July io \ug. 9. 


Speakers;—Rev. R. A, Jaffrey, Rev. Everett Harrison, Rev. E. W. Burdett. 


Chinese Bible Teachers’ 
Training Institute 


Speaker;—Rev. Elwood G. Tewksbury. 
Chinese Christian Workers’ Kuling. 
Same speakers as at Peitaiho and iu addition 


Chinese Bible Teachers’ 
Training Institute 


Peitaiho. Aug. 17-31. 


Aug. 14- 
Tsingtao, July 14-28. 


ev. Jas. R. Graham. 


Speakers;—Revs. Elwood G, and M. Gardner Tewksbury. 


II, For Students; Girls, 


Ho Pei High Schcol 
East China High School 


III. For Men. 


Yunnan Student 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaries’ 
Training School 


Peiping. 
Soochow. July 7-15. 


Yunnan. une 30-July 6. 
Kuling. 4 


IV. Joint Student Conferences. 


East China College 
Shantung Student 


West China Student 
North Fukien Student 


Ho Pei Lien Student 


Shansi Student 


Central China Student 
Manchurian Student 


Kuangtung Student 
National Student Council, 
» 


Student Christian Movement Peiping. 


Hangchow. June 2s-July 2. 


Chefoo. July 3-11. 
Szechuan. June 25-July z. 
Foochow. June 27-July 2. 
Peiping. July 1-11. 

T’ai Ku. July 2-9. 
Kuling. July 9-16. 7 


Hai Ch’eng. July 17-25. 


End of August. 
Peiping. Aug, 10-15. 


Aug, 16-23. 


June 29-July 12. 


uly 18-Aug. 15. 


Miss L. Hinkley, Y. W. 
C. A, Peiping. 

Miss T. T. Pao, National 
Committee Y. W.C. A. 


R. D. Arnold, Y.M.C. A. 
S. C, Leung, National 
Comm, Y, M. C. A. 


Miss T. T. Pao, National 
Comm, Y. W. C. A, 
Egbert Hayes, Nation- 
al Comm. Y. M. 

Miss H. Myers, Y.W.C.A., 
Cheng Fang-Ch’iao, 
Y. M. C. A, both at 
Tsinan. 

Wallace Wang, W. C, U. 
U. Chengtu. 

Miss W, H. Ch’en, Y. W. 

F.C U. both at Foochow. 

Miss Y Y. Chen, Yen- 
Ching University. Mr. 
H_ K. Wen, Tsing Hua, 
both at Peiping. 

Mr. Hsieh, Mr. E. L. 
Ikenberry, Y. M.C. A. 
T’ai Yuan Fu, 

Miss I. Dean Y. W.C. A. 
Wuchang, Mr. Wang 
Zealing, Y. M. C. A, 
Changsha. 

Miss C. L. Ch’eng, Y. W. 
C, A., Mr. Pederson, 
Y. M. C, A. both at 
Muk:.ien, 

Miss L, Y. T’ang, Y. W. 
C, A, Canton, 

Miss T. G. Gerlach, Na- 

tional Comm, Y.W.C.A. 

Miss M. J. Kuan, Nation- 
al Comm, Y. W. C. A. 
Mr. T. C. Chiang, 
University of Nanking. 
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THE CHINESE RECORDER—AN OPEN FORUM 


The varied viewpoints presented in this issue of the Chinese Recorder 
furnish occasion to draw attention to its general policy. Ever since it 
appeared one general policy has guided those in charge of it, the provision 
of an organ wherein Christian workers might share with others their 
experience, ideas and convictions. For a long time the editors alone, 
were responsible for it. For twenty-four years it has been under the 
control of an Editorial Board which is, as it always has been self- 
perpetuating and self-supporting with the ‘exception of the support of the 
Editor which has come from the various mission boards concerned. For 
many years the contributors of articles were with rare exceptions, mission- 
aries. For the last decade or so, however, Chinese writers have shared 
this responsibility. To many readers the insight thus given into Chinese 
Christian thinking has been one of the most valuable aspects of the 
magazine. A quarter of a century ago the opinions of Christians were 
fairly unified as regards the contents of their message and their main 
activities. The situation is quite different now. .The mind of the Christian 
Movement has broadened and become diversified. Divergency of ideas 
and activities now marks it to a degree only partly realized by some of 
our readers. Since the Chinese Recorder tries to serve as a journal record- 
ing the changes going on in the Christian mind this divergency of opinion 
inevitably finds its place in our pages. Naturally while many notes of 
appreciation are received others voice uncertainty or criticism about various 
articles. This is unavoidable. At the present moment subscribers to the 
Chinese Recorder are found in sixty-four .Christian groupings. During 
recent months the number of subscribers in China has shown encouraging 
increase. We urge our readers to make full use of our pages, especially 
of our Correspondence Department. If any viewpoint seems to suffer 
from lack of sufficient emphasis write an article and correct this situation. 
Share your experience and convictions with others. To make this possible 
is the primary service of the Chinese Recorder. 


Notes on Contributors 


" Dr. Kenyon L. BuTTeRFIELD recently surveyed the rural 
behalf of the Christian forces there. 
research on behalf of the International Missionary Rae gg 
Dr. Lim Boon KEnc is President of Amoy University. 
Miss ELeEaNor M. HInper is an industrial secretary of the National Committee of 
the Y. W. C. A. 
Dr. Y. P. Mer is on the staff of Yeuitiiins University, Peiping. , 
Mr. FREDERICK Ler is a member of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission. He 
arrived in China in 1925. He resides in Shanghai and is engaged in literary work. 
Dr. A. R. Kepter is General Secretary of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ in China. 
Rev. Montcomery Hunt THROoP is a member of the American Church Mission. 
He arrived in China in 1907. He is on the faculty of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
Dr. P. F. Price is a member of the American Presbyterian Mission, South. He 
is on the staff of Nanking Theological Seminary. 
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